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<< opening session of the 78th Congress of the United States 


of the Administration in the House of Representatives, for the vote 
for Speaker resulted in the election of the Democratic nominee, 
Mr. Samuel Rayburn, by no more than II votes, 217 to 206. That 
may be taken as the normal alignment of parties, but on various 
domestic issues some conservative Democrats may be expected 
to join the Republicans and put supporters of the President in a 
minority. That, of course, would mean nothing except that the 
particular measure under consideration would not be passed, for 
Congress sits for a fixed period, and there is no question of a 
dissolution following on a Government defeat. But in such circum- 
stances the President’s initiative would be completely frustrated so 
far as legislation is concerned. It is not legislation that is ex- 
pected to form the principal theme of the message the President 
is to deliver to Congress on Thursday (too late for comment here), 
but a strong appeal to Congress to accept, and pledge itself to 
implement, the principles Mr. Roosevelt has laid down in his various 
pronouncements, notably the Atlantic Charter and “the four free- 
doms.” In that he may be successful, but there are hard fights 
in store over various measures of the first importance, such as the 
renewal of the’ Lend-Lease Act, which expires at the end of June. 
There can be no question of its being allowed to lapse, but it 
will certainly not go through unopposed in its present form, and 
the President may be compelled to accept conditions and limita- 
tions detrimental to the policy for which he himself has always 
stood. Domestic difficulties, in short, seem probable in the United 
States at a peculiarly unfortunate moment. What effect they may 
have on America’s external policy remains to be seen. Both candi- 


_ dates for the Speakership in the House pledged their respective 


parties to the fullest support of the war, but isolationism is still 
a powerful force in the United States, and though it may remain 
latent till victory is won, it will certainly exert itself powerfully 
during the peace negotiations which may possibly fall within the 
term of the new Congress, 


The Evolution of Peace 

In his speech at the Albert Hall last week Sir Stafford Cripps 
dwelt on the fact that the form of the peace will grow out of the 
history of the war itself—that the world organisation of the future 
will be something that has evolved organically from what is being 
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done now. That is a fruitful line of thought, suggesting the kind 
of co-operation that should be cultivated in war and a method of 
transition from war to peace that could be pursued with the 
minimum of friction. It is not only in the strategy and comrade- 
ship of fighting that machinery has already been created which 
should be a foundation for joint.action in the future. Sir Stafford 
pointed out that combined committees of every sort and kind are 
already at work planning and controlling the resources and policies 
of the United Nations. Here in actual operation is elaborate inter- 
national machinery, working comparatively smoothly on tasks not 
altogether dissimilar from those which will await us after the war, 
though then the enemies may be poverty, unemployment and sick- 
ness rather than Nazi activities. Already plans are being made for 
the feeding and rehabilitation of the distressed countries now 
occupied by the enemy, and the organisation which will be set up 
to carry out these plans might well serve equally for joint projects 
of a more lasting nature. There is much to be said for feeling our 
way step by step in the creation of an organisation for peace rather 
than for relying on the sudden creation of a Utopia. But a caveat 
is necessary. We should from the very start have the end that we 
desire in view, so that we may mould and guide the intermediate 
processes of growth in the right direction. Though the peace-makers 
cannot produce a New Order ready-made by the waving of a magic 
wand, that does not mean we are absolved from the necessity of 
planning with as much completeness as possible and purposefully 
directing events. 


The Planners of War 


The summary of official documents issued as a White Paper in 
Washington last Saturday constitutes a brief history of events 
between 1931 and 1941, concluding with the entry of the United 
States into the war. Looking back we can now clearly see how the 
end was implicit in the beginning. Indeed, there were some who 
at an early stage in the decade perceived that the world was heading 
for war. It is well to remember that the first danger signal came from 
Japan, the country which was destined to compel America’s partici- 
pation in the war. It is not too much to say that the real war began 
with Japan’s seizure of Manchuria, followed by the Lytton Report 
and Japan’s withdrawal from the League. On August 13th, 1932. 
Mr. Grew, the United States Ambassador, warned the State Depart- 
ment that “the Japanese military machine had been built for war, 
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and would ‘welcome war.” Who can doubt that the failure to act 
against Japan encouraged Mussolini to invade Ethiopia, and that 
the failure to act against Mussolini encouraged Hitler to seize Austria? 
Just as there were warnings about Japan’s intentions, so there were 
warnings about Germany. Again and again the United States 
Consul-General at Berlin reported the facts of German rearmament, 
stating as early as 1933 that the leaders were “capable of actions 
which really outlaw them from ordinary intercourse.” The American 
Administration knew the facts, and we may be sure that Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government knew the facts; but the former was 
hampered at every stage by the fact that foreign policy, as Mr. 
Cordell Hull points out, had to move within the framework of a 
gradual evolution of public opinion. And so it was not tll Japan, 
ten years after the seizure of Manchuria, struck the American fleet 
at Pearl Harbour, that the United States plunged from isolationism 
into the world war. 


Warning to Looters 


The catalogue of Nazi crimes is long, and there are many classes 
of them for which it may be impossible to find means of exacting 
the penalty. But it is worth while to proclaim to the world those 
crimes which will admit of investigation, and which the United 
Nations will spare no pains in tracking to their source. They have 
already registered their resolve to exact retribution for outrages 
committed against persons. Even more widespread if less con- 
spicuously horrible is the class of crime which comes under the 
general head of looting. While Hitler has not ceased to prate about 
his determination to establish a new European Order his agents 
have been systematically pillaging every occupied country and 
adding to the store of hate by public and private robbery on the 
largest scale. They have taken what they wanted under the pretext 
of tolls for the cost of occupation, They have taken what they 
wanted under no pretext at all. They have depleted the art galleries 
of Europe to furnish the mansions of Nazi leaders. They have 
looted private property cynically and openly. They have stolen 
bank-notes and shares in business undertakings. They have arranged 
transfers of property to their agents through transactions legal in 
form but compulsory in fact. They have been systematically 
bleeding Europe to death in the temporary interest of Germany, and 
they will do all they can to complete the process when they find 
themselves compelled to withdraw from one country after another. 
Dealers in stolen property are now given full warning—the United 
Nations declare invalid any transfers of property arising from any 
form of looting, whether it be open or apparently legal. A com- 
mittee of experts has been appointed to collect information, 


Foreign Policy Reform 


In devoting two leader-page articles to the question of the conduct 
of foreign policy The Times has not exaggerated the importance of 
the subject. The real question that presents, and has long presented, 
itself is whether we are to conduct twentieth-century diplomacy 
by nineteenth-century methods. The relations between governments 
today—and that may be still truer in the future—deal at least 
as much with economic as with strictly political problems, and in 
addition what is politely called publicity and impolitely propaganda 
is certainly not going to vanish when the war is over; we shall 
recognise the need of interpreting ourselves to other nations, and 
we shall create or preserve the requisite machinery to that end. The 
existence of economic, or at any rate of commercial, problems was 
indeed recognised some years ago, when the Department of Overseas 
Trade was created, with responsibilities both to the Foreign Office 
and to the Board of Trade, but something on a very different scale 
is needed today. The Times articles make the interesting suggestion 
that the Ministry of Defence, with the three service ministries 
subsidiary to it, should be taken as the model, and that under the 
control of a Secretary of State, fortified by a small picked staff 
concerned solely with the planning of policy over the whole field 
of contacts between governments, there should operate, much as 
today, a Foreign Office, a Ministry not indeed of Economic Warfare 
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but of something like Economic Co-operation, and a department 
covering the same ground as the foreign divisions of the Ministry 
of Information. That at least provides a valuable agenda for dis. 
cussion, if nothing more. Mr. Eden is to make a statement in the 
near future about the further reform of the foreign service. It will 
only be acceptable if the proposals it embodies are radical and 
comprehensive. 


War-Office and Beveridge Pian 


Sir James Grigg, the Minister for War, has now stated that it 
was he himself, and not a subordinate, who imposed the ban on 
the use of the summary of the Beveridge Report by A.B.C.A. (the 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs), thus excluding it from the dis- 
cussions conducted by Regimental officers. The summary printed in 
“Current Affairs” for the benefit of officers has been criticised 
as loading the dice in favour of the report. No such stricture is 
justified, though no doubt the general impression created is favour- 
able to the report rather than otherwise; but ideal objectivity, 
however desirable, is not easy to achieve. The reasons given by 
Sir James Grigg for his action serve only to make matters worse. He 
says that A.B.C.A must not be involved in matters of “ possible 
political controversy.” But how can discussions of “ current affairs ” 
be kept free of possible political controversy? Only by one means, 
and that is by draining discussion of anything that is important and 
vital. The reasons given for his decision suggest that he intends 
to deprive A.B.C.A. of just that material which would be most useful 
to the soldiers, namely, that which would enlighten them about 
those social and civic matters on which the future of the country 
depends. He desires to sterilise the debates at the source. If the 
troops are not to be allowed to study an official report written by 
command of the Government and prepared for the express purpose 
of providing a basis for future legislation, what will they be allowed 


to study? It may be that Sir James Grigg personally dislikes the 
report. If so this is not a proper way in which to express his 
prejudice. 


An Intolerable Threat 


The resolution carried by the railway enginemen’s trade union, 
the A.S.L.E. and F., which professes to pledge itself to do everything 
in its power to strengthen the war effort, in effect proclaims its 
readiness to do precisely the opposite. Except that it refrained from 
putting a strike resolution to the vote at its meeting last week, the 
delegate conference has distinguished itself by doing everything 
possible to align unbiassed public opinion against it. We need not 





dwell on the fact that its jealous concern to maintain the superior 
status of its members as compared with the members of the National 
Union of Railwaymen has made it indignant with the addition 
of the same flat rate of 5s. a week as has been given to the men of 
the N.U.R. The important facts are in respect of two actions in 
which it has put themselves compeltely in the wrong. First, the 
union, though committed in advance to accepting the awards of 
arbitration, has rejected the decision of the independent tribunal 
—a highly competent one—and has now appealed to the Minister 
of Labour and War Transport. Second—and this is an offence of 
the utmost gravity—it has uttered a threat, or what it calls a 
“grim reminder,” that the majority of the delegates have 
a strike mandate. A grim reminder should be issued to 
the leaders that the enginemen—fine body of men as they 
are—have no unique rights in these days of war as compared 
with other men serving for far less wages, and if they should really 
venture to strike it would be the duty of the State instantly 
to conscript them for service. The delegate conference has com- 
mitted a grave impropriety in resorting to threats of this kind, and 
the country will expect the responsible Ministries not to approach 
them in a spirit of weakness. Nor must it be forgotten that if all 
the demands for increases of pay are too complaisantly met—the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union is asking for rises which would 
cost the country about £65,000,000 a year—the inevitable result 
will be inflation, with ever-rising costs of living which would make 
the increased pay valueless. 
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situation in North Africa in both its military and its political 
aspects. With the former our contributor Strategicus has dealt on 
another page, and it is unnecessary to discuss it in detail here. 
There is no reason for anxiety about the ultimate outcome of the 
operations in which British, American and Fighting French troops 
are now engaged, but every day’s continuance of the present lull 
is serious, for every day some hundreds of Axis troops are, in spite 
of considerable losses in transit, arriving by sea and air to strengthen 
the force already garrisoning the Tunis-Bizerta zone. If a junction 
is effected between Nehring’s force in Tunisia and Rommel’s 
troops retiring (or, as Dr. Goebbels puts it, advancing) from 
Tripolitania a formidable army will be guarding the Tunisian 
ports, though that should be more than set off by the fact that the 
Eighth Army will be on Rommel’s heels, attacking from the south- 
east while the First Army makes its assault from farther west. 
But the Eighth Army is inevitably handicapped by its immense 
distance from its base, and its future effectiveness will depend 
largely on its ability to wrest Tripoli from Rommel and make a 
new advanced base there. Meanwhile bad weather, aggravating 
the difficulty of the already singularly difficult communications, 
and creating conditions in which tanks are completely immobilised, 
is no doubt the principal cause of the present stagnation. The 
interval is being used by both sides for bringing up reinforcements, 
and by the Allies for seasoning necessarily untried troops. 

In all this the superior weight of man-power and material is 
with the Allies, and the only question about the outcome of the 
fighting—though one sufficiently important—is how soon the 
expulsion of the Germans from Africa will be effected. What is 
causing more doubt and perplexity than that is the tangle of 
political relationships between the different personalities and 
forces involved. An impression, certainly not altogether baseless, 
has been créated that, while the general working harmony in North 
Africa is adequate for immediate needs, a whole series of strains 
and tensions exists that militates seriously against that single-minded 
unity in effort on which success, or at any rate the speed of success, 
depends. There must be no misrepresentation or over-statement 
of it. What it amounts to is that several views are being expressed 
where there should be only one view, and several voices are 
audible where there should be only one voice. Washington and 
Whitehall, to begin with, have always looked with different eyes 
on Vichy. The British Government had no belief that any good 
could come out of Darlan and Laval, or that Pétain had any 
effective power over his nominal lieutenants. The American 
Government, particularly the State Department, thought those 
politicians capable of responding to external influences, and kept 
diplomatists like Admiral Leahy and Mr. Robert Murphy at Vichy 
to the last. Something of the same difference exists in 
regard to Vichy elements in North Africa. Mr. Murphy repre- 
sents a tendency toward one policy, Mr. Harold Macmillan a 
tendency toward the other. Now that they are on the spot 
together there is a new opportunity for complete identity of 
view to be established. 

There are other tensions that need to be removed. One of them, 
which hinged on the personality of Admiral Darlan, has been. 
But evidence of a complete agreement between General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud is still lacking. Between man and man 
they would probably reach it without difficulty. But both men, 
who began by being soldiers pure and simple, have been compelled 
by force of circumstances to accept political roles. General de 
Gaulle has had two years and more to acquire experience in that 
field, General Giraud little more than two weeks. General de 


i amte opinion is becoming increasingly uneasy about the 





Gaulle, moreover, has the advantage of advisers of whom a good 
deal more is known than of General Giraud’s. There is little doubt 
that the latter have hitherto been of the Vichy school, which stands 
for the acknowledgement of defeat, appeasement and reconciliation 
with the Germans—the very antithesis of the gospel of the Fighting 
French. In all this the situation that has existed in North Africa 
since 1940 must be clearly appreciated. Unlike metropolitan 
France, that area has never come under German domination. There 
were, it is true, German and Italian armistice commissions 
established in the territory and ranging over it, but the provincial 
administrations continued to function practically unimpeded,—with 
little of the subservience habitually manifested by Vichy, and 
a military force continued in being. In such circumstances 
they were content to recognise Vichy, mainly out of loyalty to 
Marshal Pétain, and Vichy strengthened the affiliation by removing 
all the most independent officers and officials (like General 
Weygand and General d’Astier de la Vigerie, who is now in 
London) and replacing them with Vichy men. When the Angle 
American force landed, therefore, in November it was not rescuing 
a subjugated country from the enemy, but seeking to embark on 
military operations from a territory effectively self-governing, which 
had no particular desire to be involved in a war from which it 
had so far been able to keep aloof, and peopled by a community 
whose initial sympathies, so far as its leading figures and their 
subordinates were concerned, were on the whole with Vichy— 
which is the reason why Admiral Darlan was preferred to 
General Giraud. 

From that original imbroglio we have not yet escaped com- 
pletely. One reason is that General Eisenhower, as commander- 
in-chief of the Anglo-American force, found himself compelled at 
the outset to take political decisions for which he had no special 
qualifications. Admiral Darlan offered himself as coadjutor on 
terms, and General Eisenhower accepted him as a temporary 
military expedient—in other words a regrettable necessity—a move 
justified by President Roosevelt in words which most people in 
this country and America were ready to accept. Now Admiral 
Darlan is gone, and General Giraud, relinquishing the post of 
Commander-in-Chief, for which he was admirably fitted, takes 
over that of High Commissioner, for which, as a professional 
soldier, he probably is not. That is not to say that his appointment 
to the latter post was a mistake. On the contrary, it was inevitable, 
for no other man in North Africa could exercise the necessary 
authority. But it is of the first importance that General Giraud’s 
immediate advisers should be men of the temper of the Fighting 
French, who have never since June, 1940, slackened in resistance 
to Germany, rather than of the Vichy type, who long ago threw 
down their arms and have no desire to take them up again. For 
that reason it would be profoundly unfortunate if the impression 
were created anywhere that the American Government had been 
pro-Darlan and cool towards the Fighting French, while the British 
Government was anti-Darlan and reposed more confidence in the 
de Gaullists than in most of the French in North Africa,—General 
Giraud himself conspicuously excepted. The Darlan issue no 
longer exists, and the difference, such as it is, on the other head 
narrows itself down to relatively little. But it is to be desired 
that it should narrow itself down to nothing at all, and we are 
entitled to look to Washington and Downing Street, to General 
Giraud and General de Gaulle, to see that that happens. 

Meanwhile we are all under a considerable debt to the American 
broadcasters who in the past week have been speaking with a 
wholesome candour about certain conditions in North Africa which 
demand attention. There has been altogether too much conceal- 
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ment about certain vital matters. The mystery of Darlan’s assassi- 
nation remains a mystery, and so does the series of arrests 
ordered by General Giraud as soon as he had become High Com- 
missioner. In this country we have suffered particularly from lack 
of information, for since the North African enterprise is under 
an American commander-in-chief the censorship is purely Ameri- 
can, and it has been exercised with a rigour unusual in the case 
of British armies in the field. There are signs of some relaxation 
now, and they are welcome. Meanwhile the broadcasters, who 
seem to be permitted greater freedom than the correspondents, are 
saying a great deal that badly needed to be said, in particular as 
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to the sinister influence exercised by minor, and not so minor, 
Officials installed in the past by Vichy on German instigation. 
General Giraud has certainly no sympathy with such persons,.but 
he has to work with what material there is to hand. It is the 
more urgent therefore that an understanding should be reached 
without delay between him and General de Gaulle and that 
Frenchmen whose faith in France has never faltered should be 
summoned to strengthen the administration as well as the fighting 
forces in North Africa. That is a major interest not only of 
Frenchmen but of the American and British Governments. Nothing 
but unbroken unity everywhere can pave the way to victory. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR ALLEN POWELL, Chairman of the Governors of the B.B.C., 
said a great many interesting things about broadcasting in his 
speech at Dundee on Saturday. One that struck me rather particularly 
was his reference to the part that “radio in co-operation with the 
older means of contact ” might have to play in restoring amity between 
nations. Let us hope so, but the tragedy is—as Sir Allen had 
recognised early in his address—that great inventions rarely have any 
moral value in themselves. That depends on the use to which they 
are put. The B.B.C. inscribes over its portals the words “ Nation 
shall speak unto nation.” How frequently of late as we have listened 
to war-propaganda broadcasts have we wished that it wouldn’t. 
The aeroplane used to be hailed as an instrument of closer contacts 
between nations, the implication being that the closer nations got to 
one another the warmer their mutual affection. It is not always so, 
unhappily ; at least as good a case can be made for the thesis, which 
distinguished military airmen have put forward, that the world 
would be a better place if aeroplanes had never been invented. And 
if we are to be congratulated on the fact that nation can speak unto 
nation through the air, the comment must be that it depends on 
what they say to one another. That emphasises rather soberingly the 
immensity of the responsibilities that will rest on the B.B.C. after the 
war. No doubt the Government control under which it rightly and 
necessarily works at present will be withdrawn only gradually, but 
withdrawn completely it must be, and as soon as possible, down to 
the minimum prescribed in its charter. When that happens the 
B.B.C. Governors will have as responsible a job on their shoulders 
as any body of men outside the Cabinet. 
. * * * 

A notice I have received headed “ United Nations Service of 
Prayer and Thanksgiving,” to be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
January 9th, raises one or two perplexing questions. It is stated 
that “representatives of the following nations will be present .. . 
Czechoslovakia, Germany . . . Poland,” and others. Now I am not 
suggesting, and should never suggest, that Britons and Americans 
and Czechs and Poles cannot, in certain circumstances, pray with 
some Germans, even during a war, but at least two points arise here. 
Why are Germans alone—not Italians or Hungarians or Roumanians 
or Finns—introduced into a United Nations’ service? And in what 
sense are they described as “ representatives ” of the German nation, 
the majority of which in its present mood would almost certainly 
repudiate them? The Czechs and Lidice, the Poles and Warsaw— 
is there gain in associating “representatives of Germany” at this 
particular moment with their prayers and thanksgivings (whatever 
ground they can find for the latter emotion)? I gravely doubt it. 

* * * * 


Here is a small historical problem that needs solution. On looking 
by chance through a report of the speeches delivered at the Spectator 
centenary dinner in 1928 I observe that the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, in the course of a singularly entertaining speech, men- 
tioned that “ The Spectator is the only paper that ever published a 
letter of mine—it is the only paper to which I ever addressed a 
letter.” Now, was this just rhetorical licence, or is it to be read as 
a statement of fact? If the latter, what are we to say of that historic 
letter signed “ F.S.T.” which appeared in The Times some time in 
1917, mentioning very briefly and unobtrusively that the writer 
was, during the war, giving, I think, a third of his income (apart 


from taxation) to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The secret of 
authorship was well kept for some time, but for the last twenty 
years Or so it has never been doubted that “F.S.T.” stood for 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and the person of the then 
holder of that office, Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Is that universal 
assumption wrong? Or did Mr. Baldwin take the view, when he 
was speaking in 1928, that a letter from “F.S.T.” is a different 
thing from a letter from Stanley Baldwin, even though Stanley 
Baldwin wrote it? I assume the latter. The assumption raises a 
nice point, but it is rather for the fathers of the Church than for 
me to pronounce on it, 
* * - . 

The aeroplane crash in which Lady Tedder and Air-Vice-Marshal 
McClaughry were killed near Cairo on Monday is one more reminder 
of the fact that air-travel still has its unaccountable dangers. There is 
little civil air-travel in these days and ordinary accidents to military 
machines are usually not reported ; moreover, even a disaster to a 
civil machine does not stick in the memory unless there are special 
reasons for it. But no one has forgotten the accident in which 
General Peinaar was killed a few weeks ago, or that in which Sir 
Edward Banting, the inventor of insulin, lost his life, or the more 
serious one which involved the death of several members of the 
late Australian Cabinet ; and these are only outstanding cases to 
which special attention has been drawn because of the personalities 
involved. Looked at in isolation they of course create a misleading 
impression ; a comparison with the number of passengers carried, 
or passenger-miles flown, in a year is needed to put things in the 
right proportion. That might, for all I know, show that air-travel 
is not much more dangerous than rail-travel. 

* * * * 

My appeal for light on the derivation of Gremlins (otherwise most 
adequaiely dealt with in last week’s Spectator) has borne the desired 
fruit. In fact several fruits, for there is a variety to choose from. 
One suggestion is that the word is a mixture of Grimm, Elf and 
Goblin ; another, which carries more conviction, that it is due to 
the fact that gremlins were originally goblins that came out of 
Fremlin’s beer bottles ; or alternatively that the blend was Graham’s 
Lager and Fremlin’s beer. Besides these the idea that the word 
derives from the Old English verb greme, to vex, is mere pedantry. 

* * * * 
The Week’s Good Caws 
“TO EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

“We shall not have a warless world, nor will the world cease 
to regard us as a nation of hypocrites as long as we countenance any 
form of cruelty to the lower animal creation. 

I shall be very grateful to employers if they will arrange for their 
employees (or allow their employees to arrange for their fellow- 
employees) to have the opportunity of signing a Petition to Parlia- 
ment to revoke the Rook Order 1940 which authorises and encour- 
ages the slaughter or worse still, semi-slaughter of nestlings in 
nursery Rookeries in the presence of the mother-birds. 

“TI will gladly forward sufficient petition forms if told the number 
of possible signatories, 

S. CLaupe TICKELL 
Vicar of Latton-cum-Eysey, Swindon, 

Hon. Director League for Protection of Rooks (especially 

in the nesting season).” 


JANus. 
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in North Africa is not strictly a second front, it is creating 

some of the conditions of another front. This has become in- 
creasingly evident from the appearance there not only of Luftwaffe 
squadrons, but also of armoured units from Russia; and it is also 
emphasised by the difficulty the Germans are clearly experiencing 
in dealing with the various thrusts of the Russian offensive. But 
it is clear, further, as was pointed out, that the pressing home 
of these conditions depended upon continued activity upon both 
fronts, and it is this that is at present causing some anxiety. The 
Eighth Army has been stationary, except for patrol activity, for more 
than a week. The Allied columns in Tunisia have as yet not 
begun to exercise their full force. 
The explanation that has been made tends to take the colour 
of an excuse. There is bad weather over the southern Mediter- 
ranean, and under such conditions great forces cannot assemble, 
still less attack, with the best chances of success. But no one 
imagines that the weather in Russia is exactly stimulating. It is, 
indeed, one of the many seemingly incredible characteristics of the 
Russian offensive that it has got under way, and kept moving, 
great masses of infantry, tanks and artillery. The operations of 
last winter, in comparison with these, seem to be more in the 
nature of gestures, very gallant and inspiring gestures admittedly, 
but little more. The lightly equipped “ task forces” which raided 
into White Russia and made life, already at a low ebb, so burden- 
some as to be almost intolerable undoubtedly caused some local 
wavering among the Germans ; but the Russians could not reduce 
the greater “hedghogs,” or even hold most of the places they 
overran. 

It cannot be seriously maintained that the inactivity in Tunisia 
is wholly or mainly due to the weather. The Allies have now 
been in North Africa about two months. They had the unex- 
pected good fortune to find the French sensible enough to cease 
their resistance in a few days. They were prepared for a much 
longer and sterner struggle. It is part of the achievement of the 
great Armada that reached North Africa that it was a well-found 
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expedition, amply provided with the weapons and ammunition 
necessary for a testing struggle in the first phase. It could hardly 
be expected that the Germans, who are certainly not slow to 
recognise a threat or to react to it as forcibly as conditions permit, 
would be flung out of Tunisia by a blow from the weak column 
that could be mustered and transferred to that country in a few 
days. Yet Tunisia, and particularly that fringe of it that looks 
across the Mediterranean towards Sicily, is for all the purposes of 
the expedition the main objective. It controls the second and 
more vital “narrows”; and the passage of the Mediterranean will 
not be rendered secure again until it is in our hands. 

If we examine the situation dispassionately we must admit that 
it has steadily deteriorated since we made that first daring bid to 
capture the north-eastern fringe of Tunisia. Then we seemed to 
have confined the enemy to the strip itself; now it is clear that 
the Allied right flank has had to be withdrawn, and Germans and 
Italians are in occupation of centres on the east coast down to 
Tripolitania. So much has time done for the enemy. What has 
it done for us? Here we are in almost complete ignorance of the 
Allied design. We know in general what it must be; but how 
it is shaping we cannot imagine. Only from the French units, not 
over strong and certainly ill-equipped, do we hear any news of more 
than token fighting. 

The ingenious can find explanations that may afford a passing 
satisfaction. It may be that the Allies prefer not to take two bites 
of a cherry where one will serve. It may be that the Eighth Army 
will once again pull the trigger, and a certain propriety may be 
found in such a plan. For the Eighth Army is now an experienced 
and mature fighting force, though an army which has to give battle 
1,000 miles or so from its main base is not in the best shape to 
secure the triumphent success that is desired. And, of course, the 
First Army is a far from ‘negligible unit. As far as one can judge 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN FRONT 


By STRATEGICUS 


from its known composition, it is about as good a force as we 
could possibly place in the field. Its units consist of the very 
flower of our army, of men who met the Germans when they were 
in the first flush of astonishing victories. Well-trained, finely 
equipped, experienced and inspired by historic traditions, they need 
fear comparison with no unit of any army. 

Attempts to find explanations for inactivity, therefore, founder on 
the facts of the situation. It cannot be due to the overwhelming 
preponderance of the enemy air-strength, since, although the 
Luftwaffe is concentrated over the north Mediterranean littoral, the 
evidence seems to suggest that its full force has not yet been engaged, 
Our lack of adequate airfields adjacent to the battle-area should 
have been made good, to some extent, by this time. In fine, as 
far as we can analyse the known factors, there is no adequate 
explanation of the long-drawn-out preparations which have given 
the enemy time to concentrate a strong force in Tunisia. We can 
see that the light force that is moving northward from the Chad 
territory is tending to concentrate with the Eighth, First and United 
States armies. We can appreciate that in the end it matters very 
little whether we meet the enemy in North Africa or in Europe; 
and we can even recognise that the greater the dispersion of the 
Germans the better it will be when the time comes for the Western 
offensive. But one cannot fail to wonder if there is not some cause 
behind the scenes that is applying the brake upon the Allied action. 
For, of course, everyone realises that the Sicilian Channel remains 
a bottle-neck, and the operations of supply and reinforcement to 
the Near East and beyond have still to face the great journey round 
the Cape ; and the Cape journey means so much more delay and 
risk that clearly these factors should be eliminated as soon as 
possible. 

If these considerations can be relegated to the list of minor 
impediments, that cannot be said of the necessity of maintaining 
the maximum pressure upon the enemy. On this depends the 
success of the Russian offensive, and upon that hangs the chance 
of breaking the German power in a reasonable time. At present 
the tremendous German war-machine creaks and wavers, misses fire 
and recovers its rhythm. The Allied object is to destroy it 
General Smuts has pointed out that the collapse may come swiftly 
and unexpectedly ; but, unless we steadily close our eyes to that 
possibility and strive as if we had still everything to accomplish, the 
collapse is certain to be delayed. Yet Russia is very gallantly and 
with obvious skill continuing to exert her maximum pressure. 
Velikie Luki was the greatest winter achievement she has yet com- 
passed because it entailed the concentration of a considerable body 
of troops with the heavy equipment that winter tends to immobilise 
and because it was one of the greater “hedgehogs.” But, like the 
whole of.the present new phase of the war, it was rather the end 
of the beginning than the beginning of the end. 

The rigidity of the German winter defensive has justified itself 
through the immobilising character of the conditions. If this 
handicap has been overcome, either there must be a change or the 
natural brittleness of the system will prove its undoing. The 
maintenance of the position at Rzhev should enlighten us. This 
fortified position, much more accessible than Velikie Luki, is 
immediately of greater importance. When it falls, about 140 miles 
of railway will be opened ; and the line from Moscow to Velikie 
Luki will be available, a stretch of 260 miles. Much more would 
fall with it, too. The Rzhev-Ghatsk-Vyasma salient would be 
significantly, perhaps critically, weakened. So it will be held as 
long as it is humanly possible. The opening of this great stretch of 
the main line to Riga would be an event of the first importance, 
since it would at once make imminent those tentative threats by 
the Russians to cut across towards the rear of the Leningrad group 
of armies. 

Zhukov’s offensive in the south-east profits directly by every 
success on the central front. It was reported on Tuesday that his 
right wing had moved inwards until it was no more than 60 miles 
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from Rostov. The ease with which we speak of such distances 
tends to blind us to the immensity of the human problem they 
imply. But the Russian armies have captured Tsimlyansk and 
are now also moving in on Salsk, the capture of which would open 
another way of approach to Rostov. The advance across the 
Kalmuk country is facilitating progress towards Salsk at the same 
time that it threatens the left flank of the enemy in the Caucasus. 
The capture of Mozdok has been rapidly exploited. Nalchik and 
Prokhladnaya have been reoccupied and the German hold upon the 
central Caucasus is fast crumbling. There are suggestions of a with- 
drawal on this sector, though such an operation must be slow and 
perilous. The whole south-eastern group of armies is gravely 
threatened ; and the divisions cut off west of Stalingrad are in an 
almost desperate situation. In fine, the Russians are doing far more 
than we could have expected of them to increase to breaking-point 
the pressure upon the enemy. It would be a great relief if we could 
see some clear sign that the Allied forces in North Africa are ready 
to take the fullest advantage of the Russian strategy. 


A WORLD AIR FORCE? 


By NIGEL TANGYE 
HE creation of an International Air Force to intimidate, and 
if necessary combat, potential aggressors in the future is much 
under discussion at present. It unquestionably needs to be dis- 
cussed, but the starting-point must be certain fundamental facts 
which tend too often to be disregarded. 

The function of the International Air Force commonly visualised 
is to police the world and to quell any threatened aggression before 
it can materialise. The air-weapon, being considered highly mobile 
and potent, is thought by the protagonists of the plan to lend itself 
well to unified international control in the form of an _ Inter- 
national Air Staff. Before considering the tactical and strategical 
capabilities of this air force let us examine its possible structure. 
If the force is to be ready to operate against any Power or com- 
bination of Powers, a prerequisite is for all members of the force 
to swear loyalty to the international controlling authority, loyalty 
to their own country taking second place. At this stage of the 
world’s political development that may seem to be asking a lot of 
any man, but what we are considering is a period at least twenty 
years hence, when the term “ brotherhood of nations” may perhaps 
mean intrinsically more than it does at present. At all events, 
unless the International Air Force is to be nothing but a force 
of mercenaries, with the inevitable limitations of such a force, the 
subordination of national allegiance on the part of its officers and 
men is of prime necessity. One is surely forced to the conclusion 
that the idea that hundreds of thousands of the right type of men 
would do this voluntarily is completely visionary. 

With regard to organisation, three possible methods present 
themselves. The first is what may be called complete integration 
of nationals. The second is partial integration, with each squadron 
consisting of the same nationals, The third is the control of 
national air forces by an International Air Staff. In the case 
of either of the first two alternatives there would be no necessity 
for the survival of national air forces, nor would that be desirable. 
Let us consider these alternatives individually. Take first the 
complete integration of nationals. This would be the ideal com- 
position of an international force. The posting of men would be 
carried out with complete disregard of their nationality, so that in 
a single flight there might conceivably be forty or fifty different 
nationalities, This would entail incidentally the adoption of a 
common language, a substantial, though not mocenenelly an insuper- 
able, difficulty. 

The advantages of this system are considerable. It would result 
in the force being closely knit together and, as a result, highly 
mobile. The close and intimate association of different nationals— 
from Air Marshals to aircraft-hands—would make it next to im- 
possible for any country to develop its own air force secretly ; 
nor would it be easy for any country to withhold information about 
its own technical developments. Such a system would enable 
aircraft types and supplies to be standardised, with the resulting 
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advantages of mobility and economy. And it might form a 
admirable basis for closer international co-operation. 

But the disadvantages must be considered equally. Perhaps the 
most important is the weakness that would be latent in key posts 
when nationals were called upon to fight their own country, Thes 
nationals would be dispersed throughout the force, so that half- 
heartedness on their part, or even actual refusal to fight, would 
seriously affect the efficiency of the whole force, not merely a 
section of it. To take this weakness a step further, any one country 
might choose to undermine the whole force by instigating its nationals 
to fifth-column activities. Administrative difficulties, moreover, 
might arise and prove a source of friction. There would no doubt 
be more claimants to the high posts on the Staff than there would 
be posts ; and there would be many filling the lower positions who 
would feel that they should be more fairly treated by being posted 
nearer home. The allotment of leave would be most difficult to 
treat equitably. To take an extreme case: a Chinese and an 
Englishman serve the same squadron stationed in France ; how could 
their leave be arranged equitably and without detriment to the 
squadron’s efficiency? 

I cannot discuss here the complications of organising an aircraft 
industry to feed such a force as this. It would be instructive to 
hear an expert dealing on that aspect of the problem alone. Nor 
is there space to consider the complexities of the problem of ensuring 
a common standard of training for air-crews and ground-crews. 
But before considering the other possibilities, let me put one 
question. Under the plan of complete integration a fighter squadron 
might well consist of twenty pilots, each of different nationality ; 
the squadron might be stationed far from the homes of all of them. 
Could morale be maintained under such conditions? 

The second conceivable system is partial integration, with each 
squadron consisting of the same nationals, in the same way as our 
allies have squadrons of their own nationals in the Royal Air Force 
today. We are close friends of our allies, and the system works 
well against the common foe, but conditions are, of course, not 
comparable to those that would obtain in an International Air Force. 
The advantages of partial, or squadron, integration are apparent. 
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Unit esprit de corps would be engendered. The language difficulty * 


would be simplified. The force would be fairly mobile and com- 
paratively easy for the International Air Staff to control. Postings 
and leave-allotments would be simplified, and it might still be 
possible to reap the advantages of standardisation of aircraft-types 
and supplies. But the disadvantages are likewise apparent. There 
would be difficulty in reaching agreement as to the number of 
squadrons to be manned by the same nationals. Each nation would 
have a ready-made framework for its own air force which might 
be, in certain circumstances, a temptation to aggression. Any 
would-be aggressor might well direct its own element in the Inter- 
national Air Force to engage in sabotage, and strike on its own 
account, or to intrigue with other national elements and create a 
dangerous bloc within the whole. That may be considered a pessi- 
mistic view, but it cannot be excluded. 

If the disadvantages of the two systems outlined above are deemed 
to. outweigh the advantages, the conception of an International 
Air Force could be modified so as to place national air forces 
under an International Air Staff. Though far from ideal, this plan 
would seem to offer the best chance of success. But one vital 
question arises in regard to it. Is the peace of the world likely to 
be maintained by such an instrument unless it has full measure 
of support from an International Navy and an International Army? 
The lay public has taken long to become air-minded. Now that 
that happy state has been achieved, lay opinion tends to ascribe 
power to the air-arm that it does not possess. Air-power is largely 
dependent on surface-transport for its effective deployment. And 
surface-transport is largely dependent on land-power and sea- 
power for its protection. Without, therefore, the support of an 
International Army and an International Navy, the International Air 
Force would be no more than an International Police Force ; and 
whereas a police force can deal, on its own account, with isolated 
cases of brigandage, it always has to call in the army to quell 
rebellion. 
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THE SOLDIER AS CITIZEN 


By J. MACKAY-MURE 


E are being reminded constantly that the Army of today is 

a citizen army, and that any proposal which affects the well- 
being of citizens affects the soldier as much as the man or woman 
who is not in uniform. Not only does he maintain his contacts 
through his family; he also retains his democratic rights as a 
citizen, and, therefore, as an elector. For this, if for no other 
reason, deeper issues than are at first apparent are raised by the 
decision imposed on the Army Bureau of Current Affairs (A.B.C.A.) 
not to encourage the discussion of the Beveridge Report among 
soldiers until Parliament has first considered it. Janus, commenting 
on this decision in The Spectator-of December 25th, asks whether 
“perverse or provocative is the adjective more appropriate to the 
decision,” and declares it to be “incredibly obscurantist.” 

That it is perverse and obscurantist few with knowledge of the 
position created will dispute ; that it is also provocative in dis- 
criminating against the democratic citizen-rights of the soldier many* 
will agree. Indeed, there appears to be an element of misunder- 
standing, if not of actual injustice, in the decision which may do 
much to undermine the deserved reputation which A.B.C.A. has 
created during the past fifteen months. Not even the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of A.B.C.A. would claim that it established 
itself in a month. Doubts, prejudices, and even hostility had to be 
conquered. Fears that it was yet another weapon of propaganda 
had to be proved groundless. Today these early difficulties have 
been largely overcome ; and this is due, in no small measure, to the 
recognition by A.B.C.A. that it is, at one and the same time, the 
privilege of the soldier to be informed and his right to discuss. 
Week by week, under the leadership of Army officers, information 
has been supplied on topics of current interest and discussion stimu- 
lated. Controversial subjects have not been banned, and the very 
fact that free discussion in these circumstances has been encouraged 
has added immensely to the prestige of A.B.C.A., and silenced much 
of the early opposition. 

The pursuit of this policy to its logical conclusion means that no 
subject, unless it comes under the heading of “ Security,” is excluded 
from this twofold process of exposition and discussion. Therefore 
the shock is the greater that, in the present decision regarding the 
Beveridge Report, the development is halted. The right of discus- 
sion—at other times than those arranged by A.B.C.A.—is not pro- 
hibited, but the decision that A.B.C.A. must not supply immediately 
the essential information to stimulate informed discussion means 
that much of it will be worthless as a guide to opinion and irritating 
—or worse—to those eager to possess fuller knowledge. 

It is in this respect that the needs of the soldier are as great, if 
not greater, than those of the civil servant or munition worker. He 
may not have the opportunity of reading newspapers and periodicals 
with any regularity, and his contacts with his fellow-citizens—save 
those in the same predicament as himself—are of necessity re- 
stricted. Nevertheless, he is as much a citizen as the civil servant 
or munition worker, and may be possessed of the same allegiances. 
He may, for example, be a keen Churchman or an active Trade 
Unionist. Already it is apparent that these and kindred organisations 
are aware of the importance of the proposals contained in the 
Beveridge Report, as well as being awake to the fact that, whether 
or not they are ultimately accepted, they cannot be ignored. The 
considered findings of these organisations will be embodied in time 
in resolutions and in the speeches and writings of their leaders. But, 
if these are to be informed, the leaders must have knowledge of the 
minds of their members as a whole. This work has already com- 
menced ; and the decision that A.B.C.A, shall not take an active 
part for the present in the spreading of information makes it diffi- 
cult, if not actually impossible, for many members of such organisa- 
tions to contribute toward a group-opinion, and, to that extent, 
decreases the representative value of such opinions. 

If this result of the prohibition laid on A.B.C.A. is self-evident, 
a further is implied. The discussion of the Beveridge Report 
under the auspices of A.B.C.A. is not excluded ; it is merely post- 
poned until the Report has been discussed in Parliament. Why? 
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It has been, and remains, the teaching of democracy that Parlia- 
ment should express the mind of the nation. In Britain that teach- 
ing has never been challenged seriously, but it has been criticised 
as a counsel of perfection, as a theory that bears little relation to 
practice. If sich criticism is to be met—and today it is being 
expressed freely—an informed public opinion is a first essential. 
Yet the opportunity presented by the Beveridge Report is apparently 
rejected—and worse. The implication that A.B.C.A. may sponsor 
the Report, or at least facilitate its discussion, after it has been 
discussed in Parliament predicates that, for a large section of the 
community, the direction of the discussion will follow the lead given 
by Parliament. The very possibility of this happening must arouse 
the suspicion—even if it be unfounded—that we are not free from 
the taint of authoritarian control against which we are waging the 
present war. : ; 

In this possibility is the key to the situation which may be 
created. A decision such as this can prove of immense value as 
a weapon of subversive propaganda and undo much of the educa- 
tional work which is being done in the Army today. In addition 
to the work that is being undertaken by A.B.C.A. in creating interest 
in current affairs, there is being carried on at the present time an 
extensive course of instruction in the meaning, obligations and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Already in most units there have 
been talks on Parliament, Local Government, Justice, Industry, 
Education and kindred topics. In this work much the same pro- 
cedure is followed as in the periods allocated to A.B.C.A. There 
is an introductory talk given either by an officer or by a civilian 
lecturer, and the talk is followed by free discussion, in which the 
aim is not merely to stress present deficiencies but to point the way 
to future development. Obviously, the purpose of the scheme is to 
arouse individual interest and to develop a sense of individual 
responsibility. 

That the need is as urgent as the task is important requires no 
emphasis. The young soldier, and more especially his sister in 
the A.T-.S., is neither politically informed nor politically minded— 
a fact whch is not surprising when it is remembered that no one 
today under the age of twenty-eight has voted as a parliamentary 
elector. For that very reason there is a tendency for the discussion 
—at any rate, in the early stages—to be Jeft to the older and more 
politically-minded members of the audience. Those with experience 
will not dispute that many present are influenced by the turn of the 
arguments and the point at which they are left. 

This is the problem which the leader or lecturer has to face. 
He has to break down many prejudices. He has to correct more 
errors of fact. He has to combat the views of those who are openly 
distrustful of our “present system of government. (Ideally, this 
should not be, but in practice it is what occurs when the vocal 
portion of the audience is also the critical portion.) He may find 
his exposition of the present system of government challenged by 
a member of the audience who calls himself a Communist—although 


. he may not have any clear understanding of Communism either in 


theory or in practice—and who declares himself in favour of some 
alternative system of government concerning the details of which 
he is very vague but under which he is very sure the worker has 
a “square deal”; or he may have to meet the argument of the 
man who is old enough to have fought in the last war and was 
promised a “land fit for heroes to live in,” and who suffered twenty 
years of disillusion and disappointment. 

These arguments and challenges can be met—and met con- 
vincingly. It can be shown, and it is something the young soldier 
is quick to grasp, that we are living in an evolving society. He 
has only to be convinced—a matter of factual evidence—of the 
number and immensity of the reforms which have been introduced 
in the past hundred years, and he begins to ask how they were 
accomplished. He appreciates that the demand for change in a 
democratic society invariably begins as a minority movement, that 
it gathers momentum as an informed public opinion is created, and 
that to the work of reform there is no limit, provided no barrier 
is erected against the creation of an informed public opinion. Its 
creation demands that the citizen’s privilege to be informed and 
his right to discuss are “ vested interests.” 
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There is, however, one condition. The evidence that these 
“vested interests” exist must be both factual and inclusive. The 


ban on the discussion of the Beveridge Report under the auspices 
of A.B.C.A. has destroved this condition. ‘hat the task of winning 
the young soldier to believe in Democracy has betn made more 
difficult is indisputable. 


CONQUEST OF DESPAIR 
By GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 

ORE than a hundred years ago, mental patients were ducked 
M or flogged. We do not know whether this: treatment was 
just a punishment, or was a first groping attempt to improve mental 
conditions by some form of shock therapy. Back in the eighteenth 
century a few doctors noticed improvement in some mental cases 
when enough camphor to produce convulsions was administered ; 
but it was not till about ten years ago that the effect of artificially 
produced epileptiform fits on some kinds of mental illness, par- 
ticularly schizophrenia and manic depressive psychosis, began to be 
seriously studied, and that this kind of treatment was given to 
patients. . 

Insulin and cardiazol—the latter chemically not unlike camphor— 
were at first used, with considerable success, but the injection of 
these drugs has grave disadvantages. Each insulin treatment takes 
several hours, and must be followed by the administration of iarge 
amounts of sugar, which is difficult in war-time ; the cardiazol 
convulsions are severe, and fractures and dislocations sometimes 
result, as well as great terror and anxiety in the mind of the 
patient, which often causes him to refuse further treatment. . 

In 4938 two Italian doctors perfected an apparatus for producing 
convulsions by means of an alternating electric current. The con- 
vulsion so produced is of less intensity than the drug-induced fit, 
and its duration is shorter. The patient loses consciousness imme- 
diately the current is switched on; the convulsion lasts for about 
45 seconds, and consciousness returns within ten minutes to half 
an hour. Results have been striking, in some cases amazing. 

In 1940 a British psychiatrist and a radio-engineer together 
designed and constructed a small portable apparatus for the giving 
of Electrical Convulsant Therapy under out-patient conditions. This 
apparatus is now in use at a famous London hospital and in many 
hospitals throughout Great Britain. Having been a patient at the 
London hospital in question, I can speak of the treatment from 
personal experience. It is not enjoyable—quite the reverse ; but in 
my case, at least, the effect has been little short of miraculous. 

Manic-depressive psychosis, or cyclothymia, as it is sometimes 
called, is not caused by damage to or defect of the brain—in spite 
of its sinister sound. It is an illness of the emotions ; the manic- 
depressive swings too violently between elation and deep 
despondency. The depression may be so deep that it unfits him 
for work or indeed for ordinary life. It has been my misfortune to 
suffer from a manic-depressive temperament for most of my 
existence. It has been like walking over a level country scored by 
deep gullies—out of which it is ever more difficult to clamber. 
Psycho-analytic treatment may or may not have helped me; it 
seemed at the time more like a diagnosis than a cure. 

A combination of circumstances, real and disturbing enough, 
brought on an attack of depression from which I seemed unable to 
extricate myself unaided ; by great good fortune, and the interest of 
a doctor friend, I was enabled to consult the famous specialist who 
is in charge of the Department of Psychological Medicine at the 
above-mentioned London hospital. He prescribed a course of 
Electrical Convulsant Therapy. 

I was required to abstain from food for four hours before the 
treatment, and I had to have an escort to and from the hospital. 
When my turn came, I went into a room and lay on what looked 
like a surgical couch. My clothes were loosened, such things as 
collar-studs and tie-pin removed. My temples were then scrubbed 
with ether soap. Two electrodes were placed on my temples, and 
were kept in place by a rubber band across my forehead. A gag 
was put in my mouth. All this time I was conscious, though 
becoming drowsy as a result of the ether cleansing. The instant 
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the shock button was pressed I lost consciousness. The next thing 
I knew was that I was lying in a cubicle with my escort sitting 
beside me. I was in a state of great mental confusion. For some 
minutes I could not temember where I was or that I had had 
the treatment. Gradually memory and mental clarity returned. I 
was given a cup of tea and after twenty minutes to half an hour 
was well enough to go home. 

I had treatment once a week. It took several shocks to produce 
improvement ; but then it was marked. I am bound to say that 
I feared and disliked the treatment; both the preparation, which 
took about five minutes, and the mentai confusion afterwards. My 
memory, usually extremely good, was not quite normal for some 
time. After ten treatments I was much better, but after some 
weeks without treatment I relapsed, and had five more. Again I 
was much better; again treatment was discontinued ; again I re- 
lapsed. I tried hard to get well without further treatment ; I dreaded 
the experience. But I had to go back, this time willingly, my 
resistance overcome at last. 

I am now a completely fit man. I am infinitely better than at any 
time in the past, even when years had elapsed without any sign of 
depression. I can look back with detachment on my illness, knowing 
that in the unlikely event of it returning, a few maintenance 
treatments will put me right. 

The doctor who is in charge of the clinic that I attended—an 
eminent psychiatrist—is giving two days a week of his time to 
treating patients free of charge in a great London hospital. All 
of them are poor, many had reached an abyss of hopelessness. 
Some had been ill for a long time, others had become ill as the 
result of terrible war experiences. All of them have made great 
improvement ; a large proportion have been completely cured. 

One of the dreadful things about war is its effect upon the human 
mind. It is a comforting thought that medical science has now dis- 
covered a means of relieving many mental disorders, which, if left 
untreated, so frequently lead to attempted suicide or certification. 
Such advances in medicine, and the continued devotion of doctors 
to the care of the sick poor, provide the brightest gleams of promise 
for the new world we hope for. 


THE POST-WAR HOME 


By A. R. CARTER 


HE pundits press on with schemes for Post-War Reconstruction. 
Some advocate pre-fabrication and standardisation, others 
stress the desirability of individual ideas and homes, and, although 
this spate of schemes may irritate the man and woman in the street, 
who feel that we should concentrate on winning the War before 
indulging in dreams of the future, the fact remains that we shall 
have to be better prepared for the Peace than we were for the War. 
‘When agreement has been reached on post-war housing, something 
will still have to be done to-ensure that help in running those houses 
will be available. The old-fashioned domestic servant will soon be 
“as extinct as the dodo. The drawbacks and unpleasantness of 
“domestic service” have been thoroughly discussed, and it 
seems time that some constructive scheme for rendering help avail- 
able to the housewives of tomorrow should be considered by our 
great minds. 

To begin with, we must eliminate the idea that housework is a 
menial occupation. Household helps today are worth their weight 
in gold. Desperate housewives are offering wages which would 
have made the maids of our grandparents swoon with astonishment, 
but conditions of service are little better than they were before 
the War. If we are to have household help in the future these 
conditions must be changed, and the status such helps will hold in 
the community must be regularised. Hundreds of thousands of 
women have been drafted into the Services. They have become 
accustomed to communal life: they work long hours, and put their 
whole hearts into their jobs, receiving the appreciation which is no 
more than their due. Further, though all may not gain commissions, 
the stripes of a corporal and a sergeant are the reward for good 
work well done. 

We have, in these Women’s Services, thousands uf women who 
have received and are receiving specialised training as cooks and 
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orderlies. We have innumerable hostels and clubs now being run 
for the Services and for factory workers, by women who have 
become expert at their job of keeping their charges healthy, happy 
and contented. Is all this specialised training, and are all the hostels 
and their staffs to be liquidated after the War? There is surely a 
better way than that. Organise the hostels as post-War residential 
clubs for household helps. Design an attractive uniform for their 
members. Institute ranks and badges for efficient club-women, 
and assure the hundreds of thousands of women who will be at a 
leose end when the Services are disbanded, and the factories return 
to peace-time production, that well-paid work, under ideal condi- 
tions, with good pay and an honourable place in the community, 
will be available. 

The pre-War “living-in” system will become in most cases a 
thing of the past. Women “want their evenings,” and they should 
have them—more, at any rate, than they have had in the past, though 
it must still remain possible to ask a friend or two in to dinner now 
and then. Each club should be part of a central organisation, but run 
by a local committee composed of delegates of the members, one or 
two members of the staff and representative employers. They could 
follow much the same lines as those on which the Associations 
of trained nurses functioned in peace time. The club would be 
responsible for supplying a suitable helper on demand, and the 
employer would be responsible to the club for proper conditions 
and payment of the standard rate of wages. The scheme would 
also do much to eliminate one of the greatest drawbacks to pre-war 
domestic service, the loneliness and friendlessness of girls coming 
to a strange town or leaving home for the first time. Friends, and 
a home, would be automatically available. Standard rates of graded 
pay would have to be instituted, and arrangements made whereby 
a proportion of salary would go, automatically, towards their living 
expenses at the clubs. Holiday periods, and out-of-work times 
could also be dealt with, and evening classes made available for 
girls who wanted to acquire special training and consequent rises 
in rank and pay. 

The main point, it must be repeated, is to get away from the idea 
that there is something menial about domestic service. If the homes 
of tomorrow are to be the paradises our post-War planners promise, 
we shall need angels to run them. Provide happy, comfortable 
working conditions, and a home when work is done: prove to them 
that they are really needed, and that their work will receive the 
consideration, admiration and remuneration that it so justly deserves, 
and I think we shall find that our angels will be content to park 
their wings and settle down to fill one of the greatest needs which 
the post-war world will have to face. 


ESCAPIST INTO LABOURER 


By R. N. WATSON 

T used to be a commonplace for working-men to “improve” 
] themselves by education. Their cultural attainments occasionally 
won the recognition of famous universities. Something of the same 
kind, but in the reverse direction, has happened to me. After coming 
to the country for the aesthetic pleasures it afforded, I have, after 
several years, improved myself into becoming a farm labourer. 

I am well aware that in making this claim I flatter myself, but 
that is how I saw the position when I returned from working in a 
field of sprouts the other evening and stood about waiting for the 
stove to burn up. I was rather damp and cold. The stove was 
tardy. It was one of those moments when one is temptéd to question 
the why and wherefore of one’s own conduct. For the first time 
I saw myself as a farm labourer. My hut now stands in the orchard 
—the garden, as it is called—of this old farm. Until a few years 
ago it stood in the pasture just across the watercourse, the same 
pasture into which, about 1930, I towed a caravan. It was the 
old crack-willows in this ditch that charmed me. They might have 
been painted there by Corot, I said, little knowing that a few years 
later I should be happily helping to lay them low and to burn an 
acre of thorns that came with them. The caravan remained a week, 
and within a month the motor-waggons brought the hut that has 
since been my headquarters, 


At first the horses kept down the grass. Then they began to 
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shelter in the lee of the hut and kept me awake at nights. So I 
put up a fence. Then the grass grew high; I borrowed a scythe 
from the farm, and my education had begun. The scythe used to 
come to me with a magic upon it. For half an hour I imagined I 
could mow, but in an hour I had completely lost the art—or the 
magic had evaporated. It was, as you have guessed, all a matter 
of whetting. By degrees, I understood that unless I could first use 
the stone I should never be able to use the scythe. I look lessons 
from anyone who would instruct me, and everyone was anxious to 
help. Encouraged, I bought a scythe of my own. One day Cousin 
Miles from the farm came to borrow it. He swung idly at the 
grass as we chatted. 

“ By gow, that’s sherp,” he exclaimed, and I was gratified. 

After that I ventured abroad. There was a plentiful showing of 
ragwort in the pasture. Not a stalk escaped the blade. “Are you 
counting ’em? ” Topping asked mockingly from the hedge where he 
stood and watched. But I did not mind his banter. I felt I was 
doing a useful job, however humble. Then I did three weeks’ 
mowing at Silverdene for: Cousin Thomas—corners, banks and 
ditches—and after that it was well known that I could mow any- 
thing. Commissions followed, and I was in demand for cutting down 
nettles, cleaning ditches, mowing pea-straw from the ridges and at 
last for opening the corn. 

Hay and peas remind me of other counts upon which I can found 
my claim to be considered a farm labourer. At Silvermere I cocked 
my own mowings and learned to make not just heaps of grass, but 
cocks that would turn some rain and stand up to some weather. 
Then, and later, I was taught to reach hay without menacing the 
loader and to unload from the cart on to the stack without the 
beginner’s effort to wrench his own feet from under himself. As 
to peas, I sowed miles of them last spring by the primitive 
method of slotting the ridge with the toe of my right boot and 
burying the seed with the heels of both boots. I picked many of 
the same ridges, too, in the summer, producing, so they said, a good 
sample without wasteful leavings on the row or “snotty” ones in * 
the bag. 

Muck I can knock with the best; or if it be bag manure, I 
can sow it—though neither of these is a favourite occupation. If 
I have a preference it is for knocking muck. At least you can wash 
when you have finished, but a film of artificials on the skin seems 
to resist soap and water for days. Speaking of manure brings plant- 
ing to mid. You can send me to pull plants from the seed-bed 
and leave me to put them in without supervision. I shall kick off 
the top of the ridge and get them well down in dry weather, and 
when it is wet I shall not cement them fatally with a heavy foot. 

I rejoice in a well-sharpened hoe—but, there, I will not compile 
a syllabus. Perhaps it would be more to the point if I said that 
I used to be treated as a curiosity. “Don’t you feel queer sleeping 
out there in the fields all alone?” they asked when first I came. 
But now there is none of such “fine” talk. Today it is a messenger, 
and can I go down to Old Tommy’s on the marsh and chop down 
the sprouts they have finished with, or will I come across and 
plant up the flagging lettuces or nitre the caulies. In a word, I am 
accepted and speak the language. No need to explain what is 
required when it is a jag of turnips or a light of oats, or labour 
the point when logspittling is to be preferred to gripping in fetching 
away the flood-water. 

I was an escapist from the town. I brought with me my colours 
and my sketching-blocks. Gradually I have evolved into this. Have 
I enjoyed it? The measure of my enjoyment is here: This year, 
Cousin Thomas as a reward for my services—or perhaps for the 
fun of seeing how I would shape—awarded me two acres to work 
on my own account. Things have not gone too badly. My stuff 
looks as good as the next man’s. I had been pulling out the hidden 
big weed from my rows when I came in the other evening, and in 
irritable over-statement dubbed myself farm labourer. I was in 
querulous mood partly because of the damp and cold, but also, let 
me now confess, because I could hear them still carting corn to the 
stacks in the fold. I felt out of it, stuck away there on my two 
paltry acres. It was the first time I had missed the harvest for 
years. I wanted to be back with the other labourers on the job 
that really mattered. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OR those of us who have not left these shores since 1940 the 

war is visualised as a series of pictures and even landscapes, 
derived partly from the news-reels, partly from the illustrated papers, 
and partly from superimposed memories of past travel. Our own 
experiences of combat do not seem to leave such lasting impress 
upon the mind. I have walked along the Embankment and seen the 
City of London crackling with a thousand fires ; I have watched the 
spire of St. Clement Danes belch flame from every slit; I have 
looked out from the shattered windows of my chambers upon the 
smoking ruins of the Temple Library. Yet for some reason these 
impressions (perhaps because the mind was shaken at the time by 
fear and horror) are less clear-cut or permanent than the picture 
of Stalingrad gaping with empty windows across the snow, the 
picture of men bounding with rifles in their hands from landing 
barges, the pictures of Genoa lit in the darkness by small points of 
flame, the picture of bombs falling through the desert air, and raising 
little round puffs of explosion in the sand below. I can recall many 
a sad morning during the bombardments of London when the pave- 
ments were strewn with the dust of shattered windows and the 
streets blocked by long tubes of dripping hose-pipe. Yet these 
visions are not as detached or real for me as other visions ; as the 
picture of British soldiers making shelters of aloe and cactus against 
the drenching Barbary rain, as the shadow of a flag cast upon 
the white wall of some farm-building, not far from Utica, not far 
from Carthage. 


. * * * 


Is it a psychological fact that indirect experience is more easily 
remembered than experience which is so direct as to carry with it 
all manner of emotional and even physical disturbance? Is it usual 
for men to forget the battle of Waterloo, and to remember every 
detail (the warmth, the flowers and the music) of the Duchess of 
Richmond’s ball? Of one thing we can all be positively certain, 
namely, that the historian will be able to understand the Algerian 
situation far better than we can hope to understand it today. New 
figures, of whose motives and character we have little knowledge, 
suddenly emerge into the foreground, and take action which to our 
minds seems perplexing to a degree. Rumours and whispering fill 
the place of information. We do not know the name of the young 
man who shot Darlan; we have no conception of his origins, back- 
ground, motives or associates. We have no details as to his trial 
and execution. We know little even of the effect of this murder 
upon opinion in North Africa. Mr. Harold Macmillan, with the 
title of Minister, has been hurried to the spot. The selection of 
such a man was a wise selection. Mr. Macmillan is without preju- 
dice and without any previous commitments ; he likes the Americans 
and he understands the French ; he is a man of the world, and at 
the same time a man of practical habits. He is neither suspicious 
nor gullible, believing that few men are either quite so bad or 
quite so good as they may seem at first. He will examine this 
tangled skein with patience, vivacity and humour. He will offend 
nobody’s susceptibilities and outrage nobody’s pride. It may be 
that he will be of great assistance to General Eisenhower and Mr. 
Murphy in restoring to the situation some semblance of continuity, 
integrity, purpose and sense. 

* * * * 


While waiting for some light to be thrown upon the strange situa- 
tion in North Africa, while seeking for some elucidation of the 
fresh and perplexing personalities who have emerged from the welter 
of recent events, it is interesting to consider what has happened to 
the figures of the immediate past. It is suggested from French 
sources that Marshal Pétain has been unable to retain the full 
confidence either of Pierre Laval or of his German masters, and 
that he has been relegated to a retirement from which he is allowed 
only to emerge for specific purposes. But what has happened to the 
lesser figures? Monsieur René Massigli, formerly head of the 
French Foreign Office and Ambassador to Turkey, was, it was at 


first reported, arrested by the Germans at the time of the landings 
in North Africa. It is now rumoured that he has managed to 
escape to Switzerland. And what about General Weygand? Of all 
the soldiers and politicians who have played a part in the French 
tragedy, the actions and attitude of Maxime Weygand have been 
the most unaccountable and the most mysterious. The legends and 
the romances which have all his life hung round his origins have 
now gathered in thick clouds to obscure his final development. He 
was a man of great ability, of modest charm, of extreme patriotism, 
of undoubted loyalty. If I could have an hour’s talk with Weygand, 
if I could learn from him the fears and motives which had inspired 
his actions, then I might have some clue to the great French riddle, 
a riddle to which I am still unable to find an answer. 
* * 7. *x 


The birth and parentage of Maxime Weygand are clouded in 
legend. It is frequently averred that he is in fact the son of the 
Archduke Maximilian, the ill-fated Emperor of Mexico. The truth 
of this legend is at least questionable, since Weygand was born in 
1867, the very year in which the Emperor was shot in a field at 
Quéretaro. Nor is it conceivable that he shouid be the son of 
the Empress Carlotta, who, although she lived till 1927, became 
insane immediately after her husband’s death. There seems none 
the less some foundation for the theory that he was not born of 
French nationality and that it was some powerful external influence 
which secured him a nomination to St. Cyr. From there he entered 
the French Army and became an officer in a Hussar regiment. It 
was almost by chance that in the first German War he attracted the 
attention of Marshal Foch. He told me once that when the latter 
appointed him Chief of the Staff he imagined for some time that 
this was some practical joke perpetrated upon him by his colleagues. 
It was only when he found himself in a car driving with the Marshal 
towards the northern front that he realised that a miracle had in 
fact occurred. His devotion to his chief became am almost religious 
devotion ; he shares to the full his hero’s ardent patriotism ; he 
shared to the full his hero’s suspicious contempt of all politicians. 
He was regarded in those days as an excellent staff-officer, as the 
ideal private secretary and friend of the great Marshal. At the 
Paris Conference, as at the subsequent Conference of Lausanne, he 
was efficient, unassuming, modest, mild. He would sit at the table 
with his maps and papers in front of him, and beside them a tobacco- 
pouch bound in the colours of the Brigade of Guards. We never 
imagined that he would ever become a leading military or political 
personality ; we thought only that he would make a very excellent 
chief for the Ecole de Guerre. And then suddenly, in 1920, came 
the great Polish exploit, when, by his very presence, he rescued 
Warsaw from surrender. Weygand became a European figure ; 
Commander of the French Forces in Syria ; Commander-in-Chief 
of the French Armies. And the crash occurred. 


* * * * 


His responsibility for the capitulation of Bordeaux was direct and 
grave. Some say that he was influenced by his belief that France 
could only be regenerated through suffering: others say that his 
nerve was shattered by an aeroplane accident during the ghastly 
weeks of May. There is no doubt that he was convinced that France 
and England were irremediably defeated. He retired to a villa in 
the south of France. It was stated that when the Germans occupied 
the second zone, General Weygand was taken into custody by the 
Wehrmacht. A more sinister story has now reached us. It is 
said that he has been handed over to the Gestapo, brought to Berlin, 
interned in the Prinz Albrecht Hotel, and is to be tried for “his 
responsibility for the sufferings of the German people during the 
occupation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr.” He had no such 
responsibility ; he was pacific and humane ; the policy of Poincaré, 
as he often confessed to me, was to him anathema. The Prinz 
Albrecht Hotel is a grim little affair off the Wilhelmstrasse. I 
earnestly trust that the reports which have reached us about Weygand 
are untrue, 
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THE 
OPERA 


** The Marriage of Figaro.’’ At the New Theatre 


THE Sadler’s Wells Opera Company have returned to London 
with a new production of The Marriage of Figaro in their repertory. 
It was the opera most in need of an overhaul, and it has been 
transformed by Mr. Kurt Jooss with the help of Mr. William 
Chappell’s décor from the worst performance I have ever seen 
to one of the best. The prime merit of the production is that it 
makes the complicated action easily intelligible to the spectator. Mr. 
Jooss has even contrived the entrances of the various persons in 
such a way that the reasons fer their arrival at the particular place 
which happens to be revealed on the stage are obvious. ‘They 
have not, that is to say, the usual air of walking on simply because 
they have something to sing at that point. Cherubino, for instance, 
literally tumbles through the door leading from the passage to the 
Count’s room, evidently having just managed to elude someone 
passing in that direction. In this way the young scapegrace’s 
character and part in the intrigue is at once illumined for the 
audience. 

Then Mr. Jooss has either been singularly fortunate in his cast 
or he has managed to get everybody to act in a way which suggests 
that each singer was designed for his or her part. The Susanna, 
in particular, is quite faultless. Miss Rose Hill made not a false 
move throughout the eveaing and never forgot her “ place,” even 
when plotting with the Countess or impersonating her in the final 
masquerade. Not all the others were so successful in carrying out 
the details of Mr. Jooss’s ideas, which involve an almost perpetual 
motion with a fresh gesture to each new beat of the music. This 
is apt to result in restlessness and fidgets unless it is so perfectly 
done as to seem second nature to the actor. With one minor point 
I disagree. Basilio should surely be a needy, seedy abbé—not quite 
so down-at-heel as he is usually presented in The Barber, but 
certainly not the elegant dandy turned out by Mr. Chappell. No 
one who could afford those clothes would bother to earn a pittance 
by pimping and intrigue. 

Musically the performance was good, accurate and tuneful. The 
actual quality of the voices is not of the highest standard, and 
perhaps on that account Mr. Collingwood rode them on a light 
rein. Many movements could do with more spaciousness and 
weight ; for instance, the lovely melody of “Pace, pace, mio dolce 
tesoro” in the last finale loses its tender sentiment at this quick 
pace. But the performance was enjoyable and encouraging as 
an augury of an improvement on the company’s pre-war 
standards. At the same time, it must be remembered that one 
opera does not make a repertory, and it is difficult to see how the 
whole leeway is to be made up under the present conditions in 
which the company has no permanent home and spends the greater 
part of the year “on the road.” DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE THEATRE 


At the Piccadilly——** The Romance of 
-* The Drunkard.’’ At the 
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‘International Ballet.’’ 
David Garrick.’’ At St. James’s. 
Arts Theatre Club. 


THe return of the “International Ballet” to London will be 
welcomed by ballet lovers for whom the visits of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet Company are all too brief. If the “ International 
Ballet” has not quite got the homogeneous artistic character and 
esprit de corps of the Sadler’s Wells Company, it nevertheless 
‘possesses some excellent solo-dancers in Harold Turner, Mona 
Inglesby and Nina Tarakanova, while the general level of 
ensemble, as displayed in Le Lac des Cygnes, Act II, and 
in Dances from Prince Igor, in which Harold Turner’s 
athletic virtuosity was a striking feature in a_ stirring 
performance, is high. The costumes by Doris Zinkeisen and the 
décor, particularly the cloudy landscape of Venus in Part II, of 
Planetomania are delightful, and both this ballet and Endymion show 
that Mona Inglesby has not only a good dancing technique but 
also talent as a choreographer. The orchestra was excellently con- 
ducted by George Weldon. 

That gifted actor Donald Wolfit has now brought his company 
to London for a season, and has chosen to open with Constance 
Cox’s romantic comedy, The Romance of David Garrick. This is 
one of those theatrical pieces that have little merit as dramatic 
literature, chiefly because of their blatant unreality, but do provide 
a star actor with a “fat” part. One would have liked so talented 
an actor as Mr. Wolfit to fird his artistic conscience for- 
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bidding him to put on so poor a play; but it has elements of 
popularity and certainly it does provide him with an opportunity 
to display his powers to advantage. It is no wonder then if Mr 
Wolfit feels obliged to follow such famous predecessors as Henry 
Irving, and David Garrick himself, in appearing in a play quite un- 
worthy of him yet possessing that theatrical effectiveness which, 
alas! is so rarely to be met combined with other qualities. In 
fairness I must add, however, that Mr. Wolfit’s acting does all that 
could be done to make you suspend your disbelief and will touch 
the hearts of most audiences. He is well supported by Rosalind 
Iden as his infatuated admirer and by H. Worrall-Thompson. 
Personally, however. I look forward to seeing Mr. Wolfit in a play 
more worthy of his talent. 

It is a sad and serious indictment of a large semi-sophisticated 
London public that it can be found so intellectually feeble and 
idle as to get such entertainment merely in “guying ” Victorian 
songs and melodrama as shown by the audience of the Arts Theatre 
Club at Mr. Harold Scott’s production of that “ domestic temperance 
drama,” The Drunkard. Years ago Mr. Harold Scott used to 
accompany at the piano Miss Elsa Lanchester’s singing of Victorian 
popular songs, but Miss Lanchester’s real cleverness and artistic 
sobriety gave a point and savour to her work, lacking in the present 
production of The Drunkard and its, I presume, interpolated songs. 
If the play were performed “straight,” it might appeal to the 
humour and sensibility of a present-day audience ; it would at 
all events be interesting to see and would evoke a real response. 
But when the actors in it are either parodying their parts, or in 
two minds about their approach, and in one case only (Mr. Wilfred 
Fletcher’s performance as Edward Middleton)is a serious and straight- 
forward effort made to play the part as written, while the audience 
taking the whole thing as a joke, tries to imitate a Victorian audience 
and participate with groans and cheers, the whole thing becomes 
appallingly silly. If the Arts Theatre Club can find nothing better 
to present us with than such an exhibition of its members’ inanity, 
or such lapses from judgement as its previous production of James 
Bridie’s Holy Isle, it is in a sad way and we may have to give 
up looking for any sign of new dramatic talent in that direction. 

I am glad to record that, in startling contrast to the dramatic 
poverty of the West End, there was given at Toynbee Hall in the 
East End last Sunday a most interesting performance of Goethe’s 
Iphigenie auf Tauris, in the original, under the direction of Erich 
Neuburger, late of the Leipzig Kammerspiele. All the best and 
most ambitious members of our own dramatic profession wil! 
welcome this sign of better things from the refugees in our midst 

JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 
‘*Squadron Leader X.’’ At The Regal and the London Pavilion. 


Squadron Leader X sets you wondering how far we have allowed 
ourselves to go towards accepting the enemy propaganda myth of 
the Invincible Nazi Superman. Emeric Pressburger, who wrote the 
story of the film, was also responsible for 49th Parallel, and in that 
excellent production the escaping Nazi officer, after a Herculean 
journey across Canada, was finally outwitted by the superior ruth- 
lessness of a two-fisted democrat. But in Squadron Leader X a 
similar fugitive (played, as in the earlier film by Eric Portman) is 
prevented from returning to Germany only by fantastic ill-fortune. 
He succeeds in slipping through the net cast by M.I.s5, steals a 
Spitfire and then, after eluding a pursuing squadron of British 
fighters, is shot down by some patrolling Messerschmidts whose 
pilots are more concerned with the markings on his plane than with 
the nationality of its occupant. Since the Reich has already given 
signs of a waning interest in this ingenious individualist, the result is 
presumably at least as satisfactory to the Nazis as to the pursuing 
horde of British servicemen and officials. In the minds of the 
audience the killing of Kohler—with a fanatical light gleaming in 
the eyes of the leader of the Messerschmidt squadron—may well 
become a culminating stroke of invincible Nati sadism which 
succeeds where the democratic machinery has failed—a dubious 
propaganda impression for the film to have achieved. 

Whatever the value of its direct contribution to the war effort, 
Squadron Leader X is, however, a very exciting and beautifully 
acted piece of work. The device which clothes an English-speaking 
Luftwaffe pilot in R.A.F. uniform, brings him against his will to 
England and then sets him the problem of getting home again, is as 
convincing as most dramatic gambits of its highly-coloured kind. It 
would be interesting to know whether the depths of Nazi tuughery 
are not sufficiently romanticised by films of this type to make its 
very baseness perversely attractive. EpGAR ANSTEY. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


BRITAIN’S FOURTH WINTER 


S1r,—I had occasion recently to visit some of the provincial centres of 
Britain—a tour I have not been able, through force of circumstances, 
to do since the war. It was, therefore, most interesting for me to compare 
what I saw with pre-war Britain, as well as with war-time London and 
what one knows of Europe. I must say at once that the experience 
was most stimulating and encouraging, because of the feeling of robust 
purposefulness which the provinces give. I was fortunate to make my 
tour at the end of November—‘“ the month that changed the war ”"—and 
found that this dictum was certainly true as far as people’s minds are 
concerned: at last victory is no longer based on faith but on reasoned 
conviction, Setbacks are expected, but will be regarded merely as 
inevitable delays and not as possibly mortal dangers. This is not 
complacency, because its effect is a surge of energy based on the stimulus 
of achievement. Determination to sustain the effort is thus likely to 
spring from desire for further tangible results and not from an instinct 
of self-preservation. This, of course, is all to the good; but it does 
mean that henceforth the greatest danger, psychologically, is frustration 
and a feeling that attention is being diverted from what is really 
important to what appear to be bogeys or unlikely contingencies. 

A major consequence of this mood is the widespread—not only 
geographically but socially—interest (not to say anxiety) on the post-war 
problem. It is inevitable that conviction of victory immediately makes 
everyone pose the question: “ Now that I am going to win a total 
victory, what is this victory for?” Experience of total war has made 
everyone much simpler, more positive and practical in his or her approach 
to problems and far quicker and surer in separating essentials from 
inessentials and establishing priorities. Much of this is still sub-conscious, 
but much is surprisingly reasoned and thought-out. 

This psychological attitude fits in very well with the best British 
industrial tradition (and, as I will indicate later, with the new spirit in 
British agriculture, although my contact with it was limited), Industries— 
in particular the older-established such as shipbuilding—are working 
very hard: to this the recent figures of output per head and intensity of 
industrial mobilisation are eloquent witnesses. There is great pride in 
quality and technical achievement, and therefore every opportunity of 
putting the results to good use is an encouragement. Conversely, any 
sign of inadequacy or failure is likely to be a setback. Provided this 
pride in achievement is maintained, there should be little danger of 
complacency, because, on the whole, British industrial skill and tradition 
give rise to an inborn knack of knowing how much hard work is needed 
10 maintain the standard—and this is being borne out by the experience 
of war. What is quite certain is that nagging or threats will not achieve 
it, but only a conviction that the work is worth while, both on its own 
merits and for its results. (This, incidentally, provides a powerful moral 
advantage over Nazi-controlled labour.) Earnings, of course, are high 
and are being enjoyed—but too much should not be made of this, 
or of so-called absenteeism; far more important, to my mind, is 
the steady maintenance of the psychological attitude outlined above, 
because this determines the quality and quantity of output. 

In agriculture a similar—though more interesting because hitherto 
unsuspected—development seems to have taken place. For the first time 
for many years the agricultural community has felt pride in achievement, 
and thus has recovered self-respect. This has resulted in much greater 
practical interest in technical and scientific problems of food production 
and treatment—which should not only be good for agriculture as such, 
but narrow the gap betwen it and industry. Furthermore, the experience 
of triumphing over war difficulties must have the psychological effect of 
aiding in the future to obtain positive results rather than struggle to 
preserve a (precarious) position. 

Parallel to all this development of certain inherent qualities in the 
British people, there has grown up a most interesting awareness of the 
outer world—especially Europe. To this the Allies living here have 
undoubtedly contributed. Not only have the British gradually learnt to 
understand foreigners, but the latter have been able to contribute 
positively—in knowledge, skill and experience (although we have heard 
little of this)—to life and activity here. It was, in some ways, fortunate 
that the collapse of Europe and the low level of British fortunes came 
so close together—because they created a sort of feeling of equality ; all 
were together in the same boat. This feeling has heen maintained by the 
realisation of the resistance the peoples of Europe are putting up and our 
urgent duty to rescue them. This should mean that, provided practical 
objectives are given, the British people are likely to accept willingly the 
responsibilities of being Europeans and of taking part in reconstructing 
and maintaining Europe: once again, the desire to do a good job and 
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the satisfaction of achievement should be powerful stimuli. There is a 
good deal of evidence that Europe expects this of Britain—but we must 
be careful not to shake its confidence, because this may be an irreparable 
blow to morale. As a Czech put it to me: “ You have one big moral 
asset in Europe today: the European peoples trust you, because in the 
bad times of the years 1940-41 you remained faithful to their cause, 
Now, when you are winning, you must not under any circumstances 
throw that asset away.”—Yours, &c., VIATOR. 


JANUARY 


“CONDITIONS OF PEACE” 


S1r,—In his “ Marginal Comment” on Professor Carr’s book, Conditions 
of Peace, Mr. Harold Nicolson quotes and questions the Professor’s 
assertion that the younger generation has developed a revolutionary 
desire for the destruction of Liberal Democracy. 

I agree with Mr. Nicolson’s hope for the Middle Way, but I cannot 
share his belief in a natural, unorganised reaction after the War. From 
many of my contemporaries of the younger generation I have received 
the impression that, unless the case for Liberal Democracy is vigorously 
stated, Professor Carr’s belief may prove to be correct. I have observed 
with uneasiness that a “ War after the War” is seriously anticipated by 
people of both beliefs. It may be unfounded pessimism, but there is 
an ignorant, alien distrust growing up between those of conflicting 
opinions which has none of the healthy good-nature of past controversy. 
It will provide poor ground for reasoned discussion. 

One of the chief reasons for this may be the inability or unwillingness 
of the upholders of a moderate laissez-faire policy to counter the pro- 
paganda of its detractors. The case for Nationalisation has gained great 
respect from the majority of the younger generation since the outbreak 
of war. It has given tangible proof of those benefits which take so 
long to materialise under a laissez-faire policy. It assures the recipients 
that these benefits can be continued in peace-time. 

As a defence, the upholders of laissez-faire maintain either a dignified 
silence, which the majority does not understand, or a hostile silence 
which it distrusts. No attempt is being made to explain, in friendly 
and appropriate language, the virtue of gradual reform. The tradi- 
tionalists are committing the unforgiveable sin; they are closing their 
minds to the young. 

In reply to the daily propaganda of the revolutionists I have read 
one pamphlet issued by the Conservative Party on their post-war policy. 
It is an easy chair fitted with many loose covers and domes of silence ; 
it should have been, I regret to say, a megaphone. It is issued with 
the greatest reluctance, according to its author. His reasons for this 
are understood by his peers, burt it is not a document for one of the 
majority to find on a bookstall as the apologia of a great party. 


The younger generation and the Conservative Party are both desperately 
in need of a new Disraeli. “ Dizzy,” reserving his brilliance and his 
silence for his equals, would know how to speak to this awakening, vital 
youth. He would, I think, realise that trust and affection are essential 
if the phoenix of British unity is to rise from the ashes of these growing- 
pains.—I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, OFFICER. 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson calls Professor Carr’s Conditions of Peace 
“popular but discomforting,” and describes its mood as one of “wry 
defeatism.” I have been acting as tutor to two discussion classes on 
Reconstruction, and have relied on Conditions of Peace (particularly 
Chapter v, The Moral Crisis) as a starting point. Mr. Nicolson’s view 
interests me very much indeed, because (for once) he seems to me to 
be almost exactly wrong. After our discussions, I find Conditions of 
Peace unpopular but comforting, and Carr’s mood seems to me the 
exact opposite of defeatism. I should like to call it victorism ; anyway, 
it convinces me that we can make the grade if we mean to, (I agree 
to Mr. Nicolson’s adjective “wry.”) Above all, Carr is looking for a 
way to carry over into peace the feeling. of unity and purpose now 
possessing the nation In thinking this possible, and even pointing 
a way, he is surely the supreme optimist. In speaking of measures not 


unlike those proposed by Sir William Beveridge, Carr asks, “Can we 
afford it?” and answers (p. 137), “The only limit of what we can 
afford is the extent of our resources in material and man-power.” 

If this is true we can recover from war and the malaise of conditions 
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associated with the industrial changes of the nineteenth century; the 
only reservation is that we must really mean to recover.—Yours sincerely, 
H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 


Hengwm Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
BEVERIDGE AFTERTHOUGHTS 


Sm,—In The Spectator of December 18th appears one of the most out- 
rageous statements I have seen for a long time, reading as follows: 

“Tt is rather more than a fortnight since the Beveridge Report 
was published. In that interval the Report has almost eclipsed the 
war itself as a subject of discussion in this country, &c., &c.” 

Your sense of proportion is misguided, Is there anything wrong in getting 
on with the war and forgetting about the Beveridge Report? You also 
state that it will be debated in the House of Commons. Imagine 600 
or so Members wasting their time discussing a report of this nature in 
the midst of a war for survival against a deadly enemy, Their ume 
could be better occupied. 

I think it may be taken for granted that the war is much more in the 
minds of 99 per cent. of the people of this country than all the Beveridge 
Reports ever published. Better to get rid of the Hell we have on our 
hands at present than to wish for the Paradise that is to come. I think 
it is evident that you have no close relatives in this conflict otherwise 
you could not make the statement quoted above. I have all my sons 
in the Forces and all in the front line throughout the world at the 
present time. They have not had time to worry about Sir William 
Beveridge and his Report.—Yours faithfully, JaMEs WRIGHT. 

Sandy Lodge, Carnoustie. 

[Mr. R. G. Casey, who has probably been in contact with front-line 
troops more recently than our correspondent, describing in his broad- 
cast of December 22nd what the troops in the Middle East were thinking 
and talking about, said the Beveridge Report had aroused the greatest 
interest.—Ep., The Spectator.]} 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—The Dean of Exeter says he does not think that a discussion of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s theology is very relevant to a correspondence on Religion 
in Schools. Just the same was no doubt asserted by the clergy when 
Luther appeared, though they hoped also to stay the advance of thought 
by more forcible methods. Albert Schweitzer confronts orthodox theology 
today in much the same way as Luther did, though with far greater 
knowledge and freedom, as would be expected after four centuries. 
Whether Schweitzer’s theology is right or wrong it cuts right across 
what is taught from pulpits today and it would be obscurantism to keep 
from the rising generation knowledge of what he says, 

The Dean avers that Schweitzer “did not cover the ground as he now 
seems to think himself.” If by the words I have italicised the Dean 
means that Schweitzer has not said everything possible, it is a needless 
truism. No one ever did. But if the words mean that Schweitzer no 
longer holds what he did, I ask for the Dean’s authority for saying so. 

Dr. Carpenter, in answer to my question, says he would not include 
in an educational syllabus Schweitzer’s thesis “precisely as it was.” 
Why not? He makes no attempt to meet it. I can find no clergyman 
who does. He ignores the texts I quoted. All clergy do. He avoids 
dealing with “ Resist not evil.” So do-all clergy I knew.—Yours; &c., 

Lynwood, Ripon. E. N. Moztey. 


Sir,—In your last issue Lord David Cecil pointed out to Sir Herbert 
Grierson that whilst his quotation from Job “is certainly consistent with 
Christian ethics,” “it does not contain their essentials.” These he 
finds in the words of Christ: “Though shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength: this 
is the first and great Commandment. And the second is like unto it. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these Commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” “These extreme and sublime 
injunctions,” he tells us “are surely only intelligible in the light of 
certain religious beliefs,’ by which he seems to mean the Christian 
scheme of doctrine formulated in the three great creeds of Christendom. 
Does Lord David Cecil not recognise that the first Commandment is 
from Deuteronomy vii, 4-5, and the second from Leviticus xix, 18 ? 
Moreover, as the late Dr. Abrahams pointed out, the combination of the 
two is found in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a Hebrew 
work dated by Canon Charles 109-106 A.D., occurring three times. 
Charles in The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 
under the heading of “ Influence on the New Testament,” says it “is the 
first literary authority to conjoin the two great commands of love to God 
and love to our neighbours.” . 

Clearly Christian ethics owe much to Hebrew ethics, and are not 
indissolubly bound up only with certain “religious beliefs” of the 
established Church. 

Sir Herbert Grierson would appear to be not so far out in his reference 
to the Old Testament as Lord David Cecil would have us think.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Mc. LacHian. 

“ Summerville,’ Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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“THE DUAL SYSTEM’S FATE” 


Sir,—There is not much space in a letter to answer fully Archdeacon 
Fosbrooke’s able article of December 25th, but I should like briefly to state 
another point of view. Archdeacon Fosbrooke deplores the widespread 
drift from religion, and from the worship of God. It causes grave con- 
cern to us all. The causes are manifoid, and cannot be discussed here, 
but I cannot think that the abolition of Church Schools, with their 
guarantee of definite Christian teaching will help to arrest this drift. 
The Archdeacon’s suggestion that the Church should give up the Train- 
ing Colleges, which are doing such admirable work, because of the cost, 
seems to me amazing. In the end, the teachers are the key to the whole 
situation, and we need not only their good will, but also, as they them- 
selves recognise, to give them the opportunity of the necessary knowledge 
and training for their difficult and all-important work. My experience 
during 40 years of the influence of Church Schools is, I am glad to say, 
happier than Archdeacon Fosbrooke’s. I certainly have found in the 
large industrial parishes in which I have worked that there were more 
Confirmation candidates from Church Schools, and that they were better 
instructed than those who came from Council Schools. Again and again 
I have found that this Church teaching has had a permanent influence on 
the lives of the scholars. I may perhaps quote a recent example of this. 
A chaplain to the Forces, after interviewing 890 C. of E. recruits, told me 
that 38.7 per cent. had been confirmed, and of those who were still 
practising churchmen he found on enquiry that the greater number had 
been educated in Church Schools. 

It is not the occasion to enter into the details of the policy advocated 
by the National Society, and its financial implications, but I feel confident 
that the more carefully this policy is studied, the more it will commend 
itself as the most practicable way of meeting the present educational 
demands, and of safeguarding and strengthening the basis of Christian 
education which this country desires. The policy of the National Society 
is to improve and make more effective the Christian teachjng in all 
schools, to meet the reasonable demands for the improvement of Church 
school buildings which the State requires, to preserve as many Church 
schools as possible within the National system, and to remove as far as 
possible without destroying the character of the Church schools, 
any difficulties that are felt by the teachers or any fellow Christians. 
—Yours truly, CAMPBELL, WAKEFIELD. 

Woodthorpe Lodge, Wakefield. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


S1R,—May I be permitted to pay tribute to the soundness of judgement 
and views expressed in your article “ Hitler’s New Year,” published in 
the issue of January 1st? Some sentences contained there—“ Germany 
is still immensely strorg. Beaten she will be, but it will need every 
effort Britain and Russia and the United States are capable of to bring 
her to the ground. . Germany’s losses in men and material are 
tremendous, but so is her capacity for sustaining them! ” are a timely 
reminder for all those optimists who expect an early collapse of the Third 
Reich. 

But the fact remains that Germany is still immensely strong. The 
organisation of the supplies and of the lines of communications on the 
Eastern front (which is, by the way, nearly 2,000 miles long) will go 
down as one of the greatest achievements in military history. Germany 
is passing from the offensive into defensive, but her capacity for defence 
should not be under-rated. A few days ago the Soviet communiqué 
reported that the German garrison at Velikie Luki refused to surrender 
and had to be wiped out. The German soldier is fighting with grim 
determination in Russia and in Tunisia. We have to assume that he 
will defend with tenacity the “ Fortress of Europe” in which Hitler is 
hastily entrenching himself. The task of breaking through the fortifi- 
cations he is building up around his “ Festung Europa” would be by 
no means an easy job. : 

It is only reasonable to assume that this year we shall gain somewhere 
in Europe (presumably in the South) several jumping-off grounds and 
bridgeheads, from where we shall be able to start an attack on the 
“ Fortress of Europe.” . But a march towards Berlin will not be a walk- 
over. The Germans would fight not only on the “approaches” of the 
Reich—which means Jugoslavia, Hungary and Slovakia—but also on the 
German soil. Let us remember that this time we are up against not 
only the German Army but also against a powerful army of the German 
Janissaries—th~ Nazi Party with their S.A. and Waffen S.S. formations. 
It is to be assumed that they will fight like true desperadoes as there is 
no retreat for them. A grim and long fight lies ahead of us. On the 
threshold of the New Year we have to steel our determination and to 
ban all the illusions which are silent allies of complacency.—Yours 
faithfully, AXEL HEysT. 

105 Hallam Street, W. 1. 
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NEWTON’S THEOLOGY 


Sir,—I looked in vain last Friday to see whether anyone had caught Jupiter 
napping the previous week, but in spite of the letter from R. F. Rattray, 
Professor E. N. da C. Andrade’s slip seems to have passed unnoticed. 
Sir Isaac Newton’s theological views—of which I know nothing—may 
possibly have been rather Unitarian and therefore suspect as unorthodox. 
They might even, by a rather false description, be described as Arian, 
but what appears under Professor Andrade’s name is the following: 
“His views on the Trinity, which were believed to be Aryan and un- 
orthodox.” Come, com; has the garment of Hitler fallen even on our 
own scientists, or is it a case of a scientist leaving his own field to 
excurse into a different and dangerous one, or was it a plain misprint? 
Gibbon’s sneer at the iota may seem warranted, but what is one to 
say of this change from “i” to “y” that Nazifies our theological 
thinking?—Yours sincerely, WititiaM P. WYLIE. 
St. Richard’s Vicarage, Haywards Heath. 


ANOTHER PROPHECY 


S1r,—I notice in your issue of December 25th an appreciation of a state- 
ment made by a Member of Parliament quoting a prophecy, on the 
future of British aviation, made by Thomas Gray 205 years ago. 
I think the following epitaph, found on a tombstone in Churchcanlesi, 
Essex, dated 1440, more than 500 years ago, may interest you: 
“When pictures look alive with movement free, 
When ships like fishes swim beneath the sea, 
When men outstripping birds shall scan the sky, 
Then half the world deep drenched in blood shall lie.” 


This foretells not only the future of aviation, but also of the cinema 
and the submarine. 

This appeared in the Birmingham Weekly Post some few months ago. 
—yYours truly, W. E. Bromert. 


Inholmes, Shawford, Winchester. 


ENGLISHMEN MARCHING 


Sir—I have just been reading the excellent article by Colonel Walter 
Elliot, M.P., in The Spectator of December 25th, 1942. During the 
course of his article Colonel Elliot says: “ They pushed out into the desert 
in a May hot wind of 110 degrees Fahrenheit. Too hot even for Glubb’s 
Arabs, the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force.” I would like to point out 
that the Arab Legion and the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force are two 
entirely separate forces. 

The T.J.F.F.—which was originally the Palestine Gendarmerie and 
was only transferred to Trans-Jordan about fifteen years ago—consists 
of armoured cars and squadrons of cavalry and is officered almost entirely 
by British officers seconded from the regular Army. 

The Arab Legion is more of a police force, consisting mainly of men 
recruited from the villages of Trans-Jordan—although a special force of 
nomad Bedouin was raised in 1930 to serve with Major Glubb, who was 
then second in command of the Arab Legion under Lt.-Colonel Peake 
Pasha—and is officered almost entirely by Arabs. 

I was especially interested in Colonel Elliot’s article as I happened 
to be staying in the north of Trans-Jordan during part of May, 1941—as 
my husband was commanding a unit there—and I remember so well 
when the battalion of the Essex Regiment of the Hab-Force went past 
us going east.—Yours faithfully, Auprey D. N. HINGsToNn. 

Mill House, Boxford, Berkshire. 


THE WARSAW GHETTO 


Sm,—As a propagandist, Mr. Harold Nicolson in The Spectator of 
December 25th, 1942, stretches the bounds of human credulity in making 
the statement of 433,000 Warsaw Jews congregated in a ghetto behind 
a high wall. The figures given are twice the number of the whole of 
the population of Warsaw, and I should like to see the wall enclosing 
nearly half a million people. From close observation of The Times 
I have discerned that it becomes a wailing wall according to our fluctuating 
fortunes of war and Jewish atrocities act as a barometer.—Yours sincerely, 

29 Fairfield Grove, Old Charlton, S.E. 7. OLIVE BENNETT. 

{[Mr. Harold Nicolson writes, “The facts and figures given in my 
article are those vouched for by the Polish Government. I fear there is 
little doubt that they are substantially correct.”’] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


As I look out from my inland windows over a wide stretch of well- 
farmed land as well as of natural common, I see, for the first time, a 
large company of gulls—most of them black-headed, dropping behind a 
plough that is turning up a one-year ley. Two possible influences that 
have helped to induce such more or less sudden colonisation of inland 
Britain occur to me. First, the tractor, compared with the horse, 
moves so fast that it can supply a satisfactory amount of animal diet to 
a large number of immigrant gulls; and the intelligence department of 
birds is so good—so mysteriously good—that the feast is instantly adver- 
tised. Second, gulls in small numbers may be seen disconsolately search- 
ing for food among the flotsam of the shore; but a deal of what might 
have fed them is fouled with oil, and another hunting ground must be 
sought. An extract from a farmer’s record in the neighbouring shire 
may be quoted. “That was a proud moment when I had the new 
tractors with three-furrowed ploughs, working simultaneously on my 
little farm. Before the war we used to labour with one horse.” The 
harvest of grain, potatoes, seeds and silage was proportionate. Partridges 
are not the only birds that are encouraged by more good farming. 


Garden Birds 


We all regret that we cannot give our wonted largess to the birds 
which pay us the compliment of haunting our gardens. The scraps 
go to the poultry, and perhaps we were not provident enough to collect 
nuts and acorns and buy a mill to cut them up; but whatever may be 
lacking in the way of food, water is available ; and it is a particular and 
a general experience that some birds seem to be rather more desirous 
of a drink than a feed during frost. 


Gate-Crashers 


A number of naturalists, including even Miss Pitt, have aspersed the 
intelligence of the horse; and I remember one of my public-school 
masters arguing that a cow must be cleverer because it had a split 
and therefore more sensitive hoof. The intelligence, if such it is, of both 
these species has been watched almost daily in operation on a farm in 
my neighbourhood. There are two gates fastened in different ways. 
One has a hook that falls into a staple ; but it is pulled out with diffi- 
culty unless the whole gate which leans outward is pulled towards the 
post. A horse, that looks like a Shire but has a Welsh pony in its an- 
cesiry, opens the gate with ease by putting its head over the gate and 
pulling it towards him, while he lifts the hook, thus loosened, with his 
knee. The other gate has a wire loop that slips over the top of the 
post. One of the cows has learned to lift this up with her horns; but it 
is noticed that if the gate is left open she still plays about with the noose 
before going through. The action is characteristic of the sudden contra- 
dictions we find in animal intelligence. Animals have memories, in 
addition to their instinct, and can learn; but this does not imply the 
possession of what we are pleased to call reason. 


Horticulture and Physiology 


The following is a fragment of a letter from one member of a family 
famous in horticulture and physiology: “You note the high price of 
garlic. This makes it prohibitive for most of us. I asked a friend of 
mine to send me some roots of wild garlic that grows on a bank in her 
garden. They are very small, but of excellent flavour. Perhaps in the 
spring larger roots will be formed. The plant is very common in the 
south of England, and might be improved by cultivation.” These lines 
will help to answer a number of queries that have reached me. Local 
chemists would answer questions about the selling of garlic. Though the 
smell is offensive to many nice noses the plant is a valuable flavouring 
and digestive that is almost wholly neglected (like most mushrooms) in 
this conservative island. 


In the Garden 


Beside a springlike bouquet of ten flowers is blossoming a pot of 
Golden Gleam nasturtiums, dug up from the garden in midsummer. 
It would, I think, be possible to have this invincible flower in bloom 
all the year round. In the vegetable garden the broad beans are an 
inch or two high, and it seems that a wire guard with bracken spread 
over it may prove as adequate a protection as the cloches. Oak leaves, 
which are the best manurial leaves, have at last all fallen, and it is use- 
ful to remember that they may be dug in straight away. The best 
treatment of all is to enclose a heap in the hen run. The hens do the 
double service of turning them over and manuring them, and themselves 
get some food and exercise. W. Beacw THomas. 
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5. Shining brightest of all is the Rolls-Royce Merlin which saved the world 
in the Battle of Britain two years ago and to-day, in improved form, is 


being built both in Great Britain and the U.S.A. 





The Heart of the Aeroplane 


The heart of the aeroplane is its engine . . . Aero engine development is 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Cavendish Professor 


Sir J. J. Thomson. By Lord Rayleigh. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.) 

Lorp RAYLEIGH’s biography of Sir J. J. Thomson provides a picture 

of the departed period which fell between the eighteenth century 

and our own. ‘Thomson, like Tennyson or Salisbury or Asquith, 

was one of the outstanding figures of that time, «nd he was in 

science what they were in literature and politics. 

What does Lord Rayleigh’s book reveal of the outlook of a great 
scientific leader of that period? The reader is at once struck by 
the absence of struggle in Thomson’s life. He was of relatively 
humble origin, being the son of a Manchester bookseller. His 
father died when he was young, but he had little difficulty in 
securing a good education. He entered Owens College at Man- 
chester at the age of fourteen, and at sixteen had begun research 
under the direction of Balfour’ Stewart, the physicist, who first 
suggested the existence of the conducting layer in the upper 
atmosphere (often called the Heaviside layer) upon which short- 
wave radio depends. He graduated early, and gained scholarships 
which enabled him to go to Trinity College, Cambridge. In 
1881, at the age of twenty-five, he pointed out that a moving 
charge of electricity should have some of the properties of mass, 
and thus made a big contribution towards the modern theory 
completed by Einstein, that mass is merely congealed energy. 
Thomson’s promise was such that he was elected Cavendish pro- 
fessor of experimental physics at the age of twenty-eight. 

He settled to quiet and steady work, gradually building up the 
Cavendish Laboratory, until in the middle ’nineties he had accumu- 
lated around him a group of young geniuses, which included 
Rutherford, C. T. R. Wilson, Richardson, Langevin, Townsend, 
and other subsequently outstanding men. His greatest achievement 
was to manage such a group and provide it with directive con- 
ceptions. He discovered the electron with their aid in 1897, and 
founded much of electronic physics. For instance, Richardson 
began the study of the emission of electrons from hot wires, which 
led to the invention of the thermionic valve, upon which speech- 
broadcasting, sound films and many other modern inventions 
depend. Thomson occupied the Cavendish chair for thirty-four 
years and then became Master of Trinity College. His life was a 
steady stream of success and achievement, and he could not 
remember a day lost in sixty years through illness. He lived to 
see his son G. P. Thomson share a Nobel prize for the experimental 
proof of the wave-theory of matter, and he even left a considerable 
fortune 
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Such was his scientific and conventional career. What does Lord 
Rayleigh tell us about the other sides of his life? We learn that 
“J. j.” had a shrewd, plain and homely mind. He was keenly 
interested in sport, especially in Rugby football, and used to sprint 
along the touch-line to keep up with the three-quarter backs. He 
found the swift passing of the ball the most thrilling thing in 
sport. Is it not possible that his skill in imagining the processes 
of ionization, in which the electron is transported through the gas 
by a series of catching and flinging atoms, was related to his insight 
into the technique of the ball game? In fact, is not the British 
mastery of particulate physics related to the British tradition of 
ball games? 

We learn that “J. J.” had a taste for anecdotes and harmless 
scandal. But there is no hint of insight into the conflict beneath 
the tranquil society of which he was so eminent a member; no 
sign of any struggle in the soul. The green grass and distinguished 
quiet of Trinity Great Court seemed to be accepted as eternal. He 
wrote of Neville Chamberlain during the Munich crisis in 
September, 1938: “The Prime Minister is magnificent.” As with 
many men of his period, he survived into a new age, but did not 
bring with him the outlook which could be a key to it. Lord 
Rayleigh has done a service, no doubt unconsciously, by showing 
in the sphere of science the difference between our own age and 
one that has just passed away. The scientific life he has pictured 
is as remarkable as any that occurred in Ancient Rome, but has 
perhaps less relevance for us, who are trying to solve the relation 
of science to society, on which the prospects of science itself 
depend. J. G. CrowTuer. 


Some New Poets 

The Van Pool, by Keidrych Rhys; Wounded Thammuz, by John 
Heath-Stubbs; Soldiers, This Solitude, by Alan Rook; The 
Iron Laurel, by Sidney Keyes; A Wreath for the Living, by 
Alex Comfort; The Untried Soldier, by Emanuel Litvinoff; 
Beauty for Ashes, by Morwenna Donnelly; The Bombed Hap- 
piness, by J. F. Hendry. (All published by Routledge. 2s. 6d. each.) 

Poetry ae No. 7. (Love and Malcolmson Ltd., Redhill, Surrey. 
Is. 6d. 

Poetry Folios. (Printed and published for the Editors, Havengore. Tudor 
Road, Barnet. 1s. 7d. post free.) 


PoETRY is written because it is as much a natural and necessary 
means of expression as laughter or painting or physical exercise. The 
poet is sustained by his own passion and enthusiasm and the critic’s 
function is more directed to the poetry reader than to the poet, who 
will probably take very little notice of it. If it is understanding 
and sympathetic it may be some encouragement, if it is adverse it 
may wound and rankle for a time, but it will not stop him writing 
—if he is a real poet. Keats wrote in a letter to Haydon: ' 

Then who would go 

Into dark Soho, 

And chatter with dark-hair’d critics, 

When he can stay 

For the new-mown hay 

And startle the dappled crickets? 
And though Keats suffered more than most from the abuse of con- 
temporary critics, he went on writing poetry till he died. It seems 
to me that the chief use of the critic of contemporary poetry is to 
keep alive interest in that poetry and so squeeze now and then from 
the reluctant, novel-bemused public a new and ardent disciple. 

But too many of the writers under review here write poems as 
the result of their education ; too few of them use any but a single 
sense at a time in conjunction with the mind. It was with delight 
and relief that, after much reading, I came across Nicholas Moore’s 
poem in Poetry Folios. It is poetry ; written by a man functioning 
in all his senses and having an imagination and a mind equal to the 
tasks of conception and construction. Moore has sensibility ; he 
has a great sense of enjoyment ; he can be witty and gentle ; he can 
also be silly and trivial, which is the result of an unusual and 
refreshing exuberance. 

The publication of Poetry Folios is due to the enterprise of Alex 
Comfort and Peter Wells, both poets themselves, whose work is 
represented in Poetry (London) No. 7 which has just appeared, 
greatly enhanced by a cover design by Mr. Henry Moore. Mr. 
Tambimuttu’s editorial credo is fairly sound in its ideas but irritating 
and antagonising in its magisterial manner. But he certainly has 
attracted many promising poets and, where I have sufficient know- 
ledge of a poet’s other work to be able to judge, he shows discern- 
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standing in this number, but the general level is commendably high. 
There is still much dead wood, much verbiage, and much hackneyed 
phraseology, which results partly from a desire to avoid conventional 
poetic diction and, in some cases, the consequent invention of a new 
and narrower jargon. 

Routledge are to be congratulated on their series of new poets, 
They are simply produced, cheap and attractive and pocket-size. 
There are now eight volumes in the series, of which the most 
remarkable contains the verse of Sidney Keyes. He is a genuine and 
talented poet who first showed promise in Eight Oxford Poets which 
he edited. Keyes knows how to begin and end a poem, to sustain 
its body and give it a soul. He uses a recurrent symbolism and 
original imagery which, though not always easy, is rarely wilfully 
obscure. His most ambitious poem in this collection, “ The Foreign 
Gate,” is, it seems to me, wholly successful. He has technical 
versatility and an unusual control of*ideas ; he uses metaphor well 
and the sudden vivid phrase and has a good sense of form. Alex 
Comfort is another poet of promise, though rather too “cerebral ” 
a poet at present. Occasionally, when the original impulse is 
strong enough and the conception has worked forcibly on his 
imagination he writes a poem of real and original merit. Such, in 
the present volume, is “The Lovers.” I recommend it as an 
example of Comfort’s work at its best; it has rhythm, pace and 
dramatic vividness. 

Reading J. F. Hendry’s poems, one realises afresh how difficult 
it is to make poetry of contemporary historic events. They are too 
close to us to fit in to the generalised perspective of our values ; 
they retain the cheapness of topicality without the excitement of 
being news. Hendry tries to give the events heroic proportions, but 
succeeds only in being bombastic and his sense of rhythm is not 
sufficiently strong to carry a poem through with pomp and grandeur. 
He has, although he does not indulge it very often, an obviously 
genuine feeling for nature and some of his slighter lyrics show him 
at his best. Emanuel Litvinoff is interesting as an avowedly Jewish 
poet and some of his nostalgic verses convey very well the sense of 
isolation and exile which he evidently feels acutely, while his poem 
on “The Unttied Soldier ” describes the frustrated sense of com- 
pulsion without participation which must drive deep into the heart 
of any member of the Pioneer Corps. Alan Rook is another soldier 
and by far his finest poems are inspired by his war experiences. H's 
poems on “ Dunkirk Pier” and “ The Retreat” must be fairly well 
known from recent anthologies, and they remain the best things he 
has yet written. Keidrych Rhys is a writer with a sensual eye and 
a garrulous tongue ; with no sense of style, but a certain awkward 
force and sincerity. The poems are often mere repositories for 
scraps and notes; autobiographical, reminiscent jottings, flung 
together or chopped up in lines which have no sort of structure or 
coherent rhythm ; no integration, no figment, no key. 
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John Heath-Stubbs and Morwenna Donnelly stand somewhat 
apart from the contemporary stream. Heath-Stubbs’s poetry is as yet 
essentially pastoral, and he does not seem well at ease outside this 
convention. He draws his present inspiration largely from Spenser 
and Milton and the tendency is to echo the old sentiments without 
transmuting them into fresh experience. When I saw a brief list of 
characters on a preliminary page of Morwenna Donnelly’s Beauty 
for Ashes I hoped I was going to read a verse-play and that it would 
be a good one. But it is not a play: it is a long elegiac monody, in 
which certain symbolic characters form and dissolve: it is a 
mystical melodic rhapsody with a rather obscure religious signifi- 
cance. The writing has qualities of musicality, but the familiar 
Celtic twilight is rather obscurant than luminous. Messrs, 
Routledge should be encouraged to continue this series and to add 
new volumes as often as they are able and have sufficiently good 
material. As Virginia Woolf said, “It is from the notebooks of the 
present that the masterpieces of the future are made.” 

SHEILA SHANNON. 


Napoleon’s Russian Failure 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, 1812. By E. Tarlé. (Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
THIS is an exasperating book. Professor Tarlé knows his subject, and 
writes a great deal of material out of the range of English scholars, 
He feels the pity and terror of the vast action which he describes. 
The Russian people, and, above all, the Russian soldiers, are the heroes 
of the book ; their courage and endurance stand out on every page. 
Nevertheless, the rest is confusion. The tramping of feet echoes 
from chapter to chapter, but the sound is incessant and indistinct 
as the murmur of tides. 

In certain respects this impression of limitless suffering is nearer 
than a more neatly arranged history to the large general facts of the 
campaign of 1812. Furthermore, some of Professor Tarlé’s 
“ flashes” on the scene are not to be forgotten. Thus the guerrilla 
leader Denis Davydov gives this account of the Old Guard march- 
ing westwards through deep snow. “The Old Guard approached 
with Napoleon himself among them. ... We jumped on our horses 
and again appeared on the highway. The enemy. . . cocked their 
guns and went on proudly marching without accelerating their steps, 
No matter how hard we tried to detach at least one private from 
those closed columns, they remained unharmed, as though made 
of granite. . . . I shall never forget the easy gait and the impressive 
bearing of these warriors. In their tall bearskin caps, blue 
uniforms with white straps, and red plumes and epaulettes, they 
looked like poppies amidst the snowy fields.” 

The business of a historian is to give more than “ flashes.” Here, 
in his narrative, Professor Tarlé has little idea how to set to work. 
He fails to realise that without a description of the topography of 
the battlefield it is impossible to make a battle intelligible. Thus 
his account of Borodino is bewildering because he says hardly a 
word about the land over which it was fought. He mentions the 
river Koloch without hinting how wide or deep it was, or whether 
the banks were sheer or smooth. The reader discovers, incidentally, 
that there were hills, but he is left to guess their height, their number, 
their steepness, their shape. There may have been woods, or corn- 
fields, but nothing is said of them. (Oddly enough, a hundred pages 
later, Professor Tarlé gives one sentence, in passing, to the 
topography of Boredino. If this sentence had been expanded to a 
paragraph, and set in its proper context, the reader would have been 
saved much trouble.) 

One further criticism is necessary. Professor Tarlé’s judgements 
on monarchs, generals, and statesmen are never generous, but, mn 
a book offered to the British public, one might have been spared 
innuendoes that the governing class of Great Britain wanted to 
fight Napoleon (a) to the last Russian, (b) for the benefit of Liverpool 
merchants. Professor Tarlé does not like merchants ; this dislike 
need not have caused him to mention British aid once only in his 
many references to the heroic resistance of the Spanish people, or 
to omit altogether the name of Wellington. These faults of under- 
standing are, fortunately, not more than incidental to the main 
theme: the defeat of Napoleon’s Grand Army. The causes of this 
defeat stand out above the fog of detail in Professor Tarlé’s book. 
They include the dust and heat of summer as well as the cold of 
early winter. It is not, indeed, altogether a paradox to suggest that 
heat rather than cold destroyed Napoleon’s plans, and that the 
campaign of 1812 was lost before Napoleon left Vitebsk in mid- 
August. One might draw a modern parallel, but the moral is too 
obvious to need elaboration. E. L. Woopwarp. 
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“the North Wind doth blow, and we shall have snow... . 


And what will poor Robin 
do’ then? Poor thing!” The 
children know very well what 
Robin, cold and hungry, will 
do. He will hop on to your 
window-sill, perhaps peck at the 
pane, begging for a few crumbs, 
confident you will not refuse him. 
If the children tapped on your 
window, would you refuse them? 
For they, too, know what it is 
like to be cold and hungry in 
the winter. Homeless and neg- 
lected, it is not long since they 
felt the icy touch of the “ north 
wind” and had neither the 
warmth of a fire, nor the warmth 


” 


of a mother’s love to protect 
them. Such little children deserve 
our help and pity. The toddlers 
above are safe in one of the 
Society’s Homes now, warm in 
the knowledge that they are loved 
andcared for. Atleast their Home 
will have its Yule Log! But the 
Society runs nearly two hundred 
Homes and War Nurseries and 
have over 6,000 children in their 
care who have to be fed, clothed, 
and given a fairchance;and there 
are others needingourhelp. Won't 
you help us to protect such little 
children and to equip them to stand 
up to the North Winds of life? 
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YOU CAN LEAVE IT TO 
THE RAILWAYS NOW 


VERY week, every day, 
every hour almost 
ships of all kinds and 

sizes are bringing vital sup- 
plies to these shores on the 
first stage of their journey 
to supplement Britain’s war 
effort. 

The next and no less com- 
plex stage is left to the rail- 
ways. It is their task to 
convey and distribute mil- 
lions of tons of freight to 
thousands of destinations— 
urgem material for the war 








| factories ; food and equip- 


ment for the troops ; guns 
and tanks and aeroplanes 
and the ever-growing per- 
sonnel of Dominion and 
American Armies. 

The railways carry these 
vast and valuable burdens 
safely and efficiently despite 
the fact that they have re- 
leased more than 100,000 
skilled workers for the forces, 
and have sent overseas 
many locomotives and thou- 
sands of railway wagons. 
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A Great Story 
America. The Story ot a Free People. By Allan Nevins and Henry 

Steele Commager. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 
FiERE we have a full, learned, readable and cheap history of the 
United States, written by two of the most intelligent as well as 
most learned of the younger school of American historians for the 
British public. Here is the water, sparkling, pure, not without a 
suspicion of alcoholic stinmuius, and the British horse who refuses 
to drink of this Pierian spring has only himself to blame. Well over 
four hundred close-packed pages may seem a rather formidable task- 
holiday or otherwise But it is the fullness, the seriousness, the self- 
respect of this history that make its chief merit. Here American 
history is taken as a great central theme of muodern history. Here 
the truth that a solid historical meal needs its meat course is borne 
in mind. Briiliant sketches are very well (Professor Nevins has 
himself produced a most admirable one), but they are not enough. 

This is not to say that the authors have forgotten that history 
is an art, that, as the Master of Trinity insisted long ago, Clio is 
1 Muse. There are some admirable thumb-nail sketches. Andrew 
Jackson, for instance, is presented in a masterly fashion. There are 
some novel instances of general truths. The disasters of war, as 
they affected the stricken South, are made more living by the story 
of the desperate effort of a university librarian to save something 
from his burning library He emerged with one book only, the 
Koran. The light that can be cast by humour is not forgotten. 
Mr. Dooley (possibly disguised to some as Finley Peter Dunne) is 
freely drawn on. Indezd, the text is happily illustrated from con- 
temporary sources—some of them very unhackneyed. 

As we are entitled to expect from the authors, the level of scholar- 
ship is very high. It is not necessary to agree with all the judge- 
ments on matters of current historical controversy to have complete 
confidence that the authors have pondered the questions at issue 
deeply and long. Possibly, there is a trace of the pre-Namier 
attitude to the politica! problems of the reign of George III in 
the references to Lord Bute, but that is all. Up to the Civil War 
the treatment is mainly chronological. After that it is more topical. 
The Union had be2n established and preserved ; the main lines of 
constitutional and political development had been laid down. It 
was now the time of the great and almost anonymous economic 
movements. Of course, so expericnced a biographer as Professor 
Nevins is not likely to fall into the drab heresy which insists that 
personalities do not count, but the broad lines of economic develop- 
ment were not the creation of any one man or group of men. The 
reminder of the days when the typewriter came (as far as civilians 
are concerned it has since gone again) is illustrated from the delighted 
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comments of Mark Twain. The illusion that the old rural demo- 
cratic ideals could survive unaffected in the mew industrial world 
is underlined from the dithyrambic prose as well as from the hard- 
boiled business policies of Andrew Carnegie. 

But there is room in this book for heroes and legends about 
heroes, for Washington and Lee and Jackson and, one is glad to see, 
for Woodrow Wilson. There is warmth and colour as well as light 
in these pages. There is a gréat story admirably told. 

D. W. BroGan. 


The Enigma of France 

Life in Unoccupied France. By Neville Lytton. Macmillan. §s.) 
Mr. LyTTon has lived half his life in France, has studied and 
practised art there, is married to a French wife, remained in the 
country after the great collapse, and has only recently returned to 
England. He leaves it to the last chapter to give six reasons why 
he loves France, but his affection is apparent on every page, and 
gives warmth to his effort to make us understand why France 
fell and what she is thinking and doing now. The war-weariness 
of the French nation, the Maginot-mindedness, the political intrigues 
—these singly or together are scarcely enough to explain the 
defeatism and the defeat. But the clever brief sketches of Pétain, 
Darlan and Laval take us further. How came it that the hero-worship 
of the French nation fixed itself on the bogus leader, who held 
Verdun because Joffre ordered him to, and would have run away at 
Amiens in 1918, if Clemenceau and Foch would have let him? 
One may consider this chapter side by side with that in which 
Mr. Lytton writes of another idol of the French, Saint Joan of 
Arc, and we can draw what moral we like. We are confronted 
with the fantastic picture of a France united over the mystery 
of Joan of Arc and united over the mystery of the aged Marshal— 
united in that ‘respect, but disunited before the war in some matters 
which seem fundamental, Pétain having been “already the desig- 
nate-chief of a Fascist plot,” while today the “ bitter hatred between 
right-minded Frenchmen and collaborators” is such that “ unless 
we can manage to bring France actively into the war again before 
the end of the campaign, there will follow such a bloody civil war 
as has never been seen before.” ‘ 

France united in its mysticism, but cruelly divided—such is the 
picture that Mr. Lytton leaves with us, though he encourages us 
with the assurance that the vast majority who believed we deserted 
France at Dunkirk regained its soul with the Battle of Britain, and 
came back to life with the inspiriting broadcasts of the writers of 
La France Libre. There is a mystique of Pétain. There is also 
a more powerful mystique of de Gaulle. Hence, in spite of the 
prognostications of civil war, the hope, the elation, the ardent 
faith in the renaissance of France which animate this alive and 
informative book. R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 


Our Economic System 


The Social Framework : An Introduction to Economics. By J. R. 
Hicks, (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts book certainly satisfies a long-felt want. It is an introduction 


to economics written by an economist of the highest calibre. The 
style is easy and popular, with conversational tones occasionally 
coming in; but it does not strain after popularity; there is no 
blatant attempt to engage the reader’s attention by far-fetched’ 
analogy or facetious banter ; the presentation is straightforward and 
dignified. It is not, however, an introduction by the ordinary 
channels ; there is no reference to the laws of supply and demand 
or the nature of interest. When the traditional theory, as now 
developed, is distilled for the beginner, he is apt to be deceived by 
its specious simplicity, or, if complications are introduced, to be 
wearied and perplexed. Professor Hicks has sought another way. 
What in effect he does is to set out certain basic economic statistics, 
especially those of the national income, giving the reader en route 
sufficient explanation of how our economic system functions, to 
make him understand what the statistics mean. 

This book should be of use not only to the student, who intends 
to proceed further, but also to the general reader. No one should 
inveigh about the Beveridge Report, our foreign trade or the 
Treasury, without being acquainted with the basic estimates here 
set out, and he will not find them anywhere better presented. These 
elementary matters are familiar only to a tiny minority of citizens; 
yet really they are more important and surely even more interesting 
than the names of the principal cities and rivers in these islands. 

R. F. Harrop. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 200 


{A Book Token for one guimea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be recewed not later than first post that day and must bear the word 
“Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
name of the winner will be published m the following tssue.] 
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ACROSS 14. Bound for it in song. (3, 6.) 
; . : ; 15. Name 
1. Found, with ladies. in the ditch. 17. Cuts meals for these. 
4 They’re not _in favour of women 18. Evidently not hard cash. (4, 5.) 
professors, evidently. 21. Put me in bed, it’s heavenly. 
g. Distinguished untruths. 22. I get most of the tonic. 
10. Sieve the river? : 23. “Let me not name it to you, you 
i. Wait for the sailor next the railway. chaste ——-! " (Shakespeare.) 
12. Shelled. 25. Said . “ At last thou art come! 





13. “ Who would be a 
alone?” (Tennyson.) 
16. How to produce the O.C.’s poem. 
19. A brill’s figure. 
20. Subcutaneously the colonel’s lady and 
Judy O’Grady. 
. 1 get into rages when a car is in 
front. - 
24. Not the clock that is viewed with it 
in hose. 
26. No man gets this name, or does he? 
27. No game man can be a hero. 
28. For dinners in dugouts? 
29. My fault! 


fair, Singing 





Ere I tell, ere thou speak, kiss my 
cheek, wish me well.” (Browning.) 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 198 


w 
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DOWN 


. He has to work with might and mane. 

Horsey chap at inquests. 

. Is often devoured by down’s charges. 
(5, 4.) 

. People from the Shire. 

Sides can’t be got out of these. 

African birthday. 

Rather a lot of flag-wagging, what? 

. Echoed by Browning's wall. 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 22nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 198 is the Rev. R. ALLEN, St. 
Qwen’s, Silverdale Road, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
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Even HITLER 


knows 


the facts. TODAY series of books gives you 
the facts. Each book contains a 10,000-word 
commentary written by an expert, between &, 
40 and 50 illustrations and a specially-drawn map. 


TODAY—ITALY THE TARGET. 


NOW PUBLISHED. Price 2/6. 
Ask your Newsagent or Bookseller. 


TODD 
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A HOME from HOME 
for INCURABLES 


We give real HOME LIFE in the Home at STREATHAM 

to 80 incurable invalids, and also provide life pensions for 

300 others able to be with friends or relatives. All are 

largely dependent on us for help and necessities of life 
and we APPEAL FOR HELP 


Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 























Secretary’s Office : 
73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Telephone: City 2184 

















It has 
stood the 
test of time 





The fame of ‘ Phyllosan’ has spread throughout the® world and, in 
the words of one of our leading medical journals, it ‘has stood the 
test of time, and the developments indicated point to a still greater 
usefulness for this product in the future.” 


*Phyllosan’ tablets should be taken by all who need revitalizing, 
but it is more particularly those over forty who derive the most 
pronounced benefit from these tablets. 


We say again that, if you take ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets regularly, we believe 
the results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 


Of all chemists : 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 


The regd. trade mark ‘ Phyllesan’ is th: property of Natural Chemicals Lid., London 
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Shorter Notices 


Whereas I Was Blind. By Ian Fraser. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


Str IAN FRASER, blinded in the last war, has a story to tell in this 
book which is really great: what there might have been of self-pity 
and rebellion—and in how much could not a promising young 
man of 18 have indulged—he allowed the influence of St. Dunstan’s 
to turn into channels that made for a full life of interest and 
service. In writing for the “ scores of young men, and women too” 
that this war is bringing “into the world of the blind in which I 
have lived so long,” he does not only tell them of the careers 
and pursuits open to them but also, by his example, how to live 
a life of normal social intercourse, for the lack of which the blind 
may be cut off in a double darkness, Of exceptional ability and 
energy himself (the opening chapters, by the way, suggest that he 
might well venture further with literary activity) Sir Ian has suc- 
ceeded in many spheres: he has achieved a happy marriage, the 
chairmanship of St. Dunstan’s, a governorship of the B.B.C., several 
directorates and a seat in the House of Commons. His handling of 
a constituency, where he never allowed either the well-meaning 
or the managers to exploit his infirmity, can give technical points 
to aspiring candidates, though as an M.P. he does not seem to have 
shown much of that quality of imagination and initiative that 
enabled him to make so much of what St. Dunstan’s had to offer 
and to repay it so fully. Those who have any friends who have 
lost their sight could not better overcome the embarrassment which 
Sir Ian recognises as the chief obstacle to normal relationships than 
by giving them a copy of this book—and reading it first themselves. 


Retreat in the East. By O. D. Gallacher. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 

One of the great weaknesses in the average book of first-hand war 
experiences is that nine times out of ten the writer is disorientated 
by the vastness of his subject. He inflates his adventures until they 
burst into grey dust; or he seeks refuge in a technique of phony, 
jocular understatement. It is the lack of both these vices which 
makes Mr. Gallacher’s book, despite the melancholy of its 
subject, a stimulating and valuable document. Mr. Gallacher, 
of course, is an old_ hand. He has lived cheek by 
jowl with violence and history in Spain and Abyssinia, and in the 








COMPANY MEETING 
FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 














THE annual general meeting of First Garden City, Limited, was 
held on Thursday, December 31st, at the Great Northern Hotel, King’s 
Cross, London, N. I. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Eric Macfadyen’s (the chairman) 
statement to shareholders issued with the report and accounts : — 

The recent publication of the Scott and Uthwatt Reports completes 
the survey of the problems of land utilisation begun by the Barlow Report, 
and these three authoritative reviews provide the public generally, for the 
first time, with authentic material for forming an opinion on the whole 
question of town and country planning. Since Ebenezer Howard first 
directed attention to the need of controlling the use of the limited area 
of the land of the country in the interests of the community it has in- 
creasingly been realised that the root of the matter lay in a just solution 
of the problems of compensation and betterment. The latest of those 
three Reports for the first time faces this fundamental question. By 
owning the freehold of Letchworth and the surrounding farm land our 
company has been able to reconcile these conflicting interests ; and for 
over 40 years we have been engaged in developing a new town whose 
social amenities, economic prosperity, and public health and vital statistics 
entitle us to claim that it constitutes an experiment of unique and far- 
reaching interest. Not the least interesting feature of that experiment 
has been that the town has been created by private capital; a pointer 
to the possibilities of similar development backed by public credit. It is 
noteworthy that the Hertfordshire County Council, with its experience of 
Letchworth and Welwy:, should have laid down that Garden City 
principles should govern future urban development in the county. 

Taken in conjunction with the Barlow and Scott Reports, the Uthwatt 
Report propounds a solution of the underlying problem applicable on a 
nation-wide scale, and by doing so marks a milestone in the town and 
country planning movement. The circumstances of today create an un- 
— opportunity for translating theory into practice ; it remains now 
or public — to insist upon action. I do not exaggerate in saying 
that the health, wealth and happiness of Britain for generations to come 
depend upon this issue being squarely faced today. 

The directors recommend the payment of the 5 per cent. dividend 
which has been customary for so many years, 
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China of 1937. And he had the luck—if one can call it that—to be 
correspondent for the Daily Express in Malaya when the shooting 
started, and to be on board ‘H.M.S. Repulse’ when she and ‘Prince 
of Wales’ were sunk. But a scoop once it is made is deader than 
most things, and it is not the mere qualities of a first-rate reporter 
which lend such particular interest to Retreat in the East. Not 
that the description of the sinking battle-cruiser, or of flying in a 
raid upon Bangkok are not very well done. But they cover old 
ground. Rather is it Mr. Gallacher’s chronicle of the collapse of 
British power in some of our richest and most vital possessions, 
which raises Retreat in the East high above the level of ordinary 
war books. To us at this distance the spectacle of British merchants 
clinging to worn-out snobberies, incongruous luxury, and their 
gimcrack country club, may seem tragic and ludicrous. In Mr, 
Gallacher, who daily saw his friends doing prodigies and dying 
Homerically, this non-combatant flabbiness and stupidity has not 
unnaturally aroused a fierce anger. 

A French Officer’s Diary (29th August, 1939—1st October, 1940). By 

D. Barlone, (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus diary was well worth publishing, both for the light it casts on 
the military causes of the disastrous campaign of 1940 and for the 
light it casts on popular reactions to the disaster, The light cast 
on the military causes of the collapse is vivid if not new, but the 
personal experiences of the narrator make the grim story, not less 
grim but, in a sense, more hopeful. For they show the over- 
whelming power of German attack, an aspect of the problem more 
easy to appreciate at its true weight after the experience of Russia, 
than it was in 1940, when certain illusions were still permissible, 
certain hypotheses not absurd. Also of great interest is the account 
of Morocco in the first months of the armistice régime. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
AFTER a year or more of uninterrupted rise in the stock markets 
one feels strongly tempted to sound a note of warning for 1943. 
In normal circumstances common prudence would dictate cautious 
forecasting, but, as I have often emphasised in these notes, present 
conditions are in many respects abnormal. Making every allowance 
for the rise which has already taken place, I feel that investors can 
look forward into 1943 with a considerable measure of confidence, 
Improvement will not be on the same proportionate scale as last 
year, but the basic trend is upward and, in my view, will remain so 
for a longish time ahead. The money is there awaiting investment, 
the supply of securities, apart from the Government’s tap loans, 1s 
strictly limited, and nobody can truthfully say that quotations in 
any important group of stocks are unreasonably high. Pressure of 
money will make its influence felt first in gilt-edged, then in home 
rails, and leading industrial equities and, by stages, over the whole 
market, especially where there is a prospect of capital appreciation. 
BANK PROFITS UP 

First news from the banks confirm the general impression that net 
earnings did not differ materially last year from those of 1941. 
Although there was a further substantial decline in advances, the 
most remunerative outlet for banking funds, total resources, as 
measured by deposits, have expanded. One would expect, therefore, 
that gross earnings reached higher figures last year, and that seems 
to be borne out by the net results, after taxation, so far disclosed. 

Net profits of the Westminster were up from £1,189,696 to 
£1,237,585, enabling the 18 per cent. dividend rate to be comfort- 
ably maintained. artins returns a net figure of £576,634, against 
£587,248, again covering a 15 per cent. dividend, and the District, 
with a net profit of £417,285 against: £421,750, is holding the pay- 
ment on its “A” and “C” shares at 18} per cent. I shall pe 
surprised if any of the home banks announce a change in dividend 
for 1942. 

A CHEAP DEBENTURE 

There has been steady support in recent weeks for the preference 
shares of Gordon Hotels, which have risen from 4s. 9d. to 6s. Buyers 
are impressed by the obvious prosperity of the hotel trade, especially 
in London, and are looking for substantially better results from this 
company for 1942. It seems to me, however, that the most attractive 
stock is the 7 per cent. Income Debentures, now quoted around £55 
per £100, or at IIs. in the £. Although there are arrears on the 
senior Debenture stocks to be eliminated, the resumption of pay- 
ment onthe Income Debentures should be within the company’s 
power in the not too distant future. As a recovery pur- 
chase these Debentures look worth putting away : 
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A IN THIS OUR CENTENARY YEAR 
Saving serves the State children are still seeking admission to our Homes and 


Training Ship. Many .are the children of Sailors, 
Soldiers, and Airmen killed in action. 


By investing in life assurance you fulfil YOU can help to ensure wort gpa of these peg 
are t a ng to lac 
the duty to save, you enable us to buy > re turned away owing 


of funds, if you will send a 
more War Loan, and you may receive Centenary gift towards this great 


work of caring for poor children. 
Since April, 1843, over 36,000 
poor children have passed through 
our doors. 

Every child under our care means 
one more useful citizen. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 
NOW 


Please also remember’ The 


The Equitable Life | 
Shaftesbury Homes in your 


Assurance Society | fis ose - call, Will. 
Founded 1762 | THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 “ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP, 


No shareholders No commission 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman and Treasurer: 


some tax rebate. 


Let us send you figures 

















FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. O.B.E 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Deputy Chairman 














(Incorporat —< 7. - ry: A a, larter, 1835 } THE RT. HON, LORD DARYNGTON o. WITLEY, PC. 
Hea 
| Chairman of the “ Arethusa’ Ship Committee: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. Admiral of the Fleet The EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C:V.O. 
Pa id up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
0,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, | General Secretary 

The Rank. which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 
issues Te legraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 

—y Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind ? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a denture loses its original 


} 
| 


CHUBB 





suction grip, discomfort and embarrassment serve as constant 
reminders of its presence in the mouth. To end this unpleasant 
state of denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS DENTURE ‘i 
FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. Comfort and con- There is no 
fidence are restored and there will be no more chafing of the gums, ‘Safer’ 
: : : - : ‘ i ; oy, afer 
no more embarrassing situations. Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, 
also large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. Place 


KOLYNOS PAMTIVE| ‘trou ur som 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 
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DUNLOP & RANKEN U? LEEDS 


| Tel. 27301 (20 Lines) 


FOR EVERYTHING | jy STEEL 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 

HAD STOPPED SMOKING by will 

power alone, when a friend offered 

me a King Six 10jd, Cigar Slee 

then I have never looked back 
rkEKRSONAL 

OY TO EAI, and very digestible. Ihe special In- 


A eredients in BERMALINE BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to tbe goodness of bread, k 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St.,Glasgow, S.W.r, 
) EVERIDGE Report predigested by G. D. H. Cole in 
) “Beveridge Explained.” 48 pp. New Statesman 
Pamphlet 6d. everywhere 
>» OMBED, burned, but unbeaten, GUY’S HOSPITAL, 
> S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone, 
Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
»YOOKS.—Classics Rare, Nat. History, To 
l ) Furniture, Pottery, Art, Microscopy, etc., for om ap 
wanted. ANY book obtained.—Hotmes, The Hoy, High- 
cliffe, Hants. 


BS Kari Barth Word o: God and Ves ot Man, 


> 6s. 7d., dy Torrey, Four Gos i in Modern 
English, 6s. 7d. post free ; Comptne Home k, illustrated, 


2 vols., 12s. 6d. post free.—A Wooprouse. Lp. 19 
Bristol Street. Birmingham. 5 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (342'42), poor man, net income 
( for three 29s. 6d. per week. Special nourishment 
needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received.— 
NATIONAL SocretTy FoR CANCER RELIEF, 2 (S) Cheam Court, 
Cheam, Surrey. 


doy TTON A a |; ey ee is learnt = 

twelve 2-hour essons. end 3d. in s 

first lesson to S. R. orron, 92 Great Russell St., wen tr. 

] ITERARY Typewtg. p ly ex. MSS. 1s. carboa 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), 

The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 

\ ONOMARK. Confidential London Address. Letters 


redirected. _s. p.a.-BM/MONO 33, W.C.1. 
R EFRESH YOURSELF =. English Country. 
\ Descriptive i A. 


st Sa 
of 160 ID HOTE 


VPEorLe’s REFRESHMENT , x _ + Lrp. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street Wt. 
QEL .L YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 
in good condition. enguin and other paper-covered 
= oa up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 
DOKS. 
No quantity too small or large. 
Collection arranged anywhere, or — or bri 
books to 4 Denmark Street, Cross Road, 
and receive cash payment. —— —y ng a 
YPARE-TIME WRITING.—L 


wrting, FICTION JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RAt 10 PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres dence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age 0. the leading newspaper proprietors, Free advice and 


book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Pros 
L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. us, 4574. 
‘HORT STORY WRITING. Send 4d. stamps for 


N booklet describing world-famous postal course.— 
RgsGent Institute (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8. 

Ts R.A.P, need 2 a Fn = ic or Contax Camera Ow. 
The Ministry of Aircraft Production are agize i 
them. Release yours and help the war effort. —WALLAcs 

Heaton, Lrp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 





SPOTTING FOR CONVOYS ~ 











-—S UPER— 

AZOR BLADE 

3d. each 

including. Purchase Tes 

Eclipse Glades (now made only in the 

popular slotted pattern) are scarcer than 

usual, but persistence in seeking them is 

rewarded with gratifying keenness and 
comfort in shaving. 

Obtainabdle only from Retailers. 
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of | 
| More y 
and less 


When ask you 
to smoke more of 
Sobranie Standard Mix- 
ture and less of Balkan 
Sobranie Pipe Tobaccos ¥ 
we do so without a 
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we 
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a ere 


qualm. No more sup- fe 
Ma plies of the best leaf & 
a ° ° a) 
ap will be entering the 


sy country, and we are 
compelled to do some- 
thing about it. That 
we are doing our best 
—let your favourite 
—_— be the judge. 
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tSOBRANIE L™® LONDON. ecip 








The fact that goods made ot raw materials 
in short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this be 
taken as un indication that they are neces- 


journal should not 


sarily available for export. 











SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene. 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


times of 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE — & MARY HOTEL 
with its 34 d rooms (18 in the Guest House), 
PARTICUL AR LY CATERS FOR THE SERVICES, 
War Workers, and all passing through on business 
bent. st class restaurant open for non-residents, 
Attractive Club cocktail bar. Gvod rail facilities, 
Write for Winter terme. 
Tel 2575 and 203911, 
4 ee causes countless casualties. Thy 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption has saved 
thousands from an early death and has restored thee 


capacity to earn a livelihood. Please help with a_donatiog 
and remember Brompton in your Will.—The Treasures, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


jw RITING.—Syb.! Rane, Literary, Med.cal, Leg 
&c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampst 
Hil! Gdns. London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. term, 


ws WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prion paid. Send Registered. Cash 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) Hopwood Avenue 


Manchester 4 
¢)00,000 Members of 
x satisfied. Are YOU a member? 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


The Book Club are more thas 
Particulars from 





EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A specia. war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford Stamford Lincs, 
For prospectus apply o The Secretary. 
I OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
Under the management of a Committee of the 
Society ot Friends (Quakers). 

Exam.nation in March for Scholarsh‘ps of value from £20 
to £roo, Entries by February 20th. Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Preparation for School and Higher Certif- 
cates, rst M.B., Inter B.Sc., and University Scholarships. 

Full particulars on ipplication to DONALD Gray M.A, 
Headmaster. 


I AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of nationd 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from : SECRETARY, 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 


} OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, *. Postal Tuitioa 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ, 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Bg3, 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
YORK 


7." MOUNT SCHOOL 


TEN ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS of £40 to £6 
per annum will be awarded on the result of an examin 
ation to be held at the end of February, 1943, for girl 
under 16 

Particulars from the HEADMISTRESS after 20th January. 
Last date of entry roth February. 





EXHIBITION 


ig ot Paintings by Rowland Suddaby. January 7th 
= LeGer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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we THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 
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